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THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


—_— painful interest with which the world, only a few 
weeks ago, regarded the sick bed of a German Emperor 
has been once more concentrated upon that of his son and 
successor. There has been so much uncertainty throughout, 
not merely in the words, but evidently also in the thoughts, 
of the learned on the questions of the nature, extent, and 
— course of the malady from which the Emperor 
REDERICK is suffering, that, even after the serious news 
of the past week, it is unnecessary to despond altogether, 
though even with improving news it would be difficult to be 
sanguine. The sympathy which was felt for the Emperor 
‘WILL1AM must necessarily be increased in the present case. 
The father died full of years and honours, having tho- 
roughly done his work, having put all his enemies under bis 
feet, having accomplished perhaps the greatest achievement 
of any sovereign of the century, with a competent and 
well-tried successor ready, and with hardly a grief except 
the ill-health of that successor. It is unnecessary to 
particularize the contrasted details which make the case 
of the Emperor Freperick more painful to himself ; but 
these differences, also, beyond doubt in part intensify the 
extreme flutter and disturbance into which his regretted 
relapse has thrown, not merely the Stock Exchanges of 
Europe, but the political world generally. This disturb- 
ance reminds us unpleasantly enough in any case, and most 
unpleasantly, no doubt, in the case of those who have al- 
lowed themselves to forget it, that the equilibrium of Euro- 
ony peace is as unstable as ever, and that it perhaps 
even increased in instability during the last month or 
two. How far the domestic annoyances of the last few 
weeks have contributed to bring on the renewal of the Em- 
r FREDERICK’s disorder, medical authority and Prince 
ISMARCK’S conscience—a tough disputant—must be left to 
settle between them. It is, at any rate, not generally 
thought that mental worry is conducive to the maintenance 
of bodily health. But this matter is far less important than 
another aspect of the case. For the moment the Empzror is 
once more reported as improving, and his magnificent consti- 
tution may still get the better, for a time, of the insidious ail- 
ment or ailments which assail him. But there is no mistaking 
the meaning of the facts. They are, first, that the present 
Emreror’s accession to the throne ushered Europe into a sort 
of fool’s paradise of forgetfulness of the danger in which she 
stands. Secondly, that this paradise was soon overshadowed 
by the cloud of the Cuancetior Crisis, in the shadow of 
which what had been fondly thought to be the most united 
and resolved combination of Sovereign, Minister, and coun- 
try in the world turned out to be the scene of distinct and 
very indecorous faction. Thirdly, that hard upon this fol- 
lowed the reminder that this unsettlement of the position of 
Germany might—how soon no man knows—be still further 
unsettled, and might pass into a general overturn, of which 
no man can see the probable end. Of the two concomitant 
symptoms of which much has been made, the Roumanian 
disturbances and the outbreak of Boulangism, the latter is 
less germane to the present subject than the former, but 
both undoubtedly complicate the situation and attract more 
attention than ever to the Emperor’s health. 
' There can be no doubt that the Cuancettor Crisis has 
been a serious blow to the prestige of Germany, and it does 
not seem to have been sufficiently noted that this, far more 
than merely domestic chagrin, may have been the mental 
cause, if any such cause there were, of the Emperor’s relapse. 
So short is the average political sight, so prone is it to take 
big phenomena for granted, that probably few people since 
Germany became the foremost Power on the Continent have 
reflected how precarious her position is. The unity which 
makes her strength is scarcely twenty years old, and it has 


been effected, more than by anything else, by a singular and 
almost accidental coincidence of the will of the Sovereign, 
the governing faculty of the Minister, and the consent and 
acquiescence of the people. For a long time it seemed 
as if nothing would break this triple bond, and party after 
y that opposed it either disappeared or dwindled into 
impotence. Particularism, as such, went into abeyance ; 
the National Liberals almost died of atrophy ; the Socialists 
threatened but effected nothing ; the Clericals, though they 
gained some concessions, gained them at the price of becom- 
ing merely, as it is happily enough called in an English cant 
phrase, “ His Majesty’s Opposition.” The CHancettor Crisis 
has shown, if not that the concord is broken, at any rate that 
it might be broken at any moment by a very slight cause; and 
with the concord goes the strength of Germany. No people 
ing, as the German people possess, considerable, if not 
complete, popular control of affairs would for a moment 
tolerate the crushing burden of that military service, of that 
subjection of other States to Prussia, of that unceasing 
attitude of sword in one hand and trowel in another, which 
the unity and the commanding position of Germany require 
for their maintenance, unless from a complete belief in the 
wisdom and concord of its rulers and a complete acquiescence 
in their will. We have seen in the last few days how easy 
it is for such belief and acquiescence to be exchanged for 
angry and jealous suspicion of one part or of the other, and 
for factious division between them. 

It has been suggested that the CHancettor’s singular 
conduct of late has been prompted by a desire to make real 
terms with Russia, and to substitute a thoroughgoing Russo- 
German alliance for the League of Peace. e explanation 
is of course obvious enough—indeed it is the most obvious ex- 
planation of all—but, like other obvious explanations, it does 
not take into consideration all the facts of the case. It may, 
of course, be that Prince Bismarcx’s intellect is failing; but 
few signs of this have been observable. It may be that he 
is falling into a mere “ Aprés moi le déluge” state of mind, 
and does not mind ensuring that deluge after him, provided 
he can stave it off meanwhile. On no other supposition is 
the notion of a serious Russo-German rapprochement possible 
or intelligible. For, in order to secure it, Prince Bismarck 
must, in the first place, risk the dismemberment of Austria, 
with the certainty that, as a result of that dismemberment, 
the outlet of Germany towards the South, together with pro- 
vinces which, if not German, have for centuries been practi- 
cally under German rule, will be handed over for the building 
up of a huge Slav Empire threatening and half surrounding 
the German border. He must, in the second place, face the 
possibility (improbable, no doubt, but still possible) of a 
combination of the whole of the rest of Europe, includin 
Austria, against such a common danger as a defensive an 
aggressive Russo-German alliance, if it is to give any satis- 
faction to Russia, must be. He must, in short, instead of 
playing for safety, play the most desperate game that any 
political gambler with a good hand ever undertook. Whereas, 
if his object be merely to keep Russia in good humour, his 
conduct is intelligible enough, and, granting his known dislike 
of war, intelligent enough ; while he may think it not so 
very difficult to achieve his end while pursuing his hitherto 
unvarying plan of a solid mid-European coalition with such 
exterior buttresses as he can build up against attempts to 
disturb the situation, made either from the extreme East 
or from the extreme West, or from both. 

But it cannot be denied that the immediate prospect 
is exceedingly serious. That any new danger hicclens 
England need not be believed ; and in any case, when the day 
comes that England’s hands cannot keep England’s head 
without alliances and balancings of power, then the other 
day of plus d’Angleterre will not be far off. But the poli- 
tieal sky in the direction of foreign affairs, dark as it was 
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some six months ago, has been perceptibly darkened further 
by the events of the last few weeks in Germany, and may 
become very black indeed at any moment. Not perhaps in 
our time has there been a greater need for keeping powder 
dry, as well as for the other process which no doubt should 
accompany it. 


LORD DUNRAVEN AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


= DUNRAVEN’S indignant disclaimer of an 
absurd plan for the reconstitution of the House of 
Lords is fully justified by the production of his genuine 
Bill. He is one of the most ingenious projectors who have 
undertaken to deal with an insoluble problem. Every new 
attempt contributes to the demonstration that the ancient 
fabric will not admit of more than fragmentary repair. By 
an exhaustive process it will appear that alternative con- 
trivances always fail to satisfy some indispensable condi- 
tion of practical success, One insurmountable difficulty has 
been pointed out by Lord Satispury and by other competent 
critics. Any scheme which could be devised to make the 
House of Lords more efficient would increase the objection 
which is urged against it by its inveterate assailants. Those 
who have persuaded themselves that the House impedes 
sound policy and useful legislation will oppose any measure 
which can be proposed for adding to its power. In the 
meantime its friends are content with the existing constitu- 
tion, though some of them may be willing to conciliate 
adverse prejudices by ostensible or even real alterations. 
The truth is that it is now impossible to construct an aris- 
tocratic branch of the Legislature which will not habitually 
incline to a Conservative policy. It is true that in the 
earlier years of Liberal supremacy the House of Lords was 
not unfrequently divided in opinion. From the date of 
the first Reform Bill to the death of Lord Paterson, 
the Whig peers exercised considerable influence. In the 
earlier part of the period the Duke of WeLLincTon guided 
the policy of the peers with prudence and moderation ; and 
his more impetuous successor, Lord Drersy, was not at 
all times able to command a majority, On the important 
question of the Disestablishment of the Irish Church 
he was so effectually overruled by Lord Carrns, acting in 
concert with Mr. Disrartt, that a measure which the 
whole regarded as obnoxious passed both Houses of 
Parliament without a division on its principle. The dis- 
closure on many successive occasions of Mr, GLapsTonr’s 
policy, and especially of his revolutionary temper, has 
alienated from his cause, as he often states with a mix- 
ture of complacency and regret, the sympathies of almost 
all members of the classes which are interested in the 
maintenance of order and the protection of property. 
Consequently, although he has excusably created a large 
number of peers, the hostile majority of the House of 
Lords constantly becomes stronger. In 1880, at the be- 
ginning of his agrarian legislation for Ireland, the adverse 
votes of the Liberal peers, even if the Conservatives had 
held aloof, would have been sufficient to defeat the Dis- 
turbance Bill. No introduction of life-peers would now 
suffice to redress the balance. Lord Grey's plan of creating 
a sufficient number of peers to pass the Reform Bill would, 
in a similar crisis, now be impracticable or useless. 

Lord Dunraven’s scheme would, if it were accepted 
without alteration, leave the votes of the House of Lords as 
it found them, and it is by no means certain that the autho- 
rity of the House would be increased by the change of con- 
stitution, He proposes that the whole body of peers should 
elect a hundred and eighty representatives among them- 
selves, who are eventually to exercise the powers which 
now belong to the House. For the present it would seem 
that the ra hundred peers who may not be elected are 
to retain their privileges for life, unless they forfeit them 
by becoming candidates for the House of Commons. Until 
the actual holders of hereditary peerages die out or become 
disqualified, the House of Lords is expected voluntarily 
to delegate its authority to the selected representatives 
according to the analogy of Grand Committees of the House 
of Commons. The Crown is to add to the House a limited 
number of life-peers; and the Bishops, with the excep- 
tion of the two Primates and the Bishops of London, 
Durham, and Winchester, are to lose their seats. The 
least defensible part of the scheme is a provision for the ap- 

intment or recommendation of a certain number of peers 

y the new County Councils. The qualities which might 
secure the election of such a peer might not always be the 


same which would raise the character of the House of 
Lords. The non-representative peers will be eligible to the 
House of Commons ; but no person will, during the same 
Parliament, be capable of sitting in both Houses in succes- 
sion. A limit of age, not at present specified, is to be 
imposed on candidates for a seat in the House of Lords ; 
and there are probably some supplemental provisions. Lord 
DunraveN boldly refers to the precedent of the Scotch and 
Irish representative peers, who are now elected by their 
colleagues. He is apparently aware that no article of either 
the Scotch or the Irish Union has worked so little satis- 
factorily as the representation of the respective peerages. 
He accordingly proposes to introduce some kind of propor- 
tional election. Both classes of representative peers now 
swell with invidious and unnecessary uniformity the ranks 
of a majority which is already more than ample. The 
same result would, as Lord Dunraven perceives, follow 
from simple election of the main body of It is 
more than doubtful whether the defect could be corrected 
by any of the artificial schemes which have been devised 
for the protection of the rights of minorities. Sir Joun 
Lussock and Mr. Courtney have failed to convince the 
House of Commons that any measure of the kind is ex- 
pedient or practicable. It would be still less applicable to so 
constant and certain an inequality as that which would 
be found in any imaginable House of Lords. No political 
theorist proposes to put the weaker party on an absolute 
equality with the stronger. The Conservative party would 
consequently control the House of Lords under a system of 
proportional representation as inevitably as if the acting 
peers were elected in the ordinary course. The minority 
might probably be more numerous and the majority smaller 
than under the ancient system; but the same measures 
would be adopted or rejected as if the House of Lords re- 
tained its present constitution. 

Enthusiasts for symmetry are apparently shocked by the 
occasional intervention in political and legislative business 
of large numbers of peers who vote as a matter of course 
at the dictation of their leaders. They forget or fail to 
discern that the same course would be followed if, according 
to Lord Dunraven’s plan, two-thirds of the House of Lords 
were disestablished. In some games only the Court cards 
count, though the whole of the pack is dealt out. The peers 
who support Lord Sauispury on great occasions discharge 
the function of the ordinary card. If both parties were by 
consent to dispense with the use of all but the honours, the 
winner would be the same as at present. As the —— 
of the plan may easily be calculated beforehand, Lo: 
Duwraven will certainly fail to remove the objections of 
those who denounce the tata House of Peers, He will, 
without any equivalent advantage, have created the anomaly 
of a sinecure nobility with nothing more solid than title 
and precedence to justify its existence. The advantage of 
ancient custom and tradition will have been gratuitously 
sacrificed. It is perhaps natural that clever professors of 
legislation should overlook the main distinction between 
the actual world and Utopia. As the holy hermit of Prague 
who never saw pen and ink very wisely said to the niece of 
King Gorzopvc, “ That which is is.” It is true that the 
House of Lords is exposed to menace, and perhaps to danger ; 
but it has a strong position as long as it standson the defensive. 
Threatened institutions live long because they have adapted 
themselves by their mere existence to circumstances and to 
the general feeling. Newfangled substitutes will be equally 
open to criticism and to cavil, and their power of resistance 
will be infinitely smaller. If hereditary powers and rights 
were anomalies indefensible by argument, they must never- 
theless have originated in natural causes. Pedantic anti- 
quarians are in the habit of explaining that the House of 
Lords is itself an innovation, because there was a time, 
several centuries ago, when its functions were not trans- 
mitted by hereditary succession, if they could be said to 
exist, The prescription is long enough for practical pur- 
poses ; but there is no precedent for an artificial admixture 
of inheritance and election. ; 


The constitution and fundamental laws of a nation are 
independent of verbal logic and much more of rhetorical 
apology. The House of Lords would not be invented in 
the present day, but it possesses, among other qualities, 
great vitality. Its members, though most of them have 
little pretension to regard themselves as statesmen or 
independent legislators, possess among them more per- 
sonal influence than any equal number of their country- 
men. In their own districts they supply a great part of 
the demand for social and administrative activity, as local 
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leaders in ular movements, and as chairmen or 

sidents of half the institutions in the kingdom, In their 

Parliamen’ capacity they properly follow the guidance 

of party chiefs in whom they and their equals have con- 


fidence. It may be wrong that a body of well-born land- 
owners should possess greater influence than as many men 
of science, journalists, and poets ; but they are, in fact, better 
known and better liked as leaders than any other class of the 
community. They have an intelligible claim to the con- 
tinuance of their present rights and duties; but it would be 
difficult to defend the novel privileges of a separate class of 
noble idlers. It has been justly remarked that it would 
under Lord Dunraven’s scheme be out of the power of the 
Crown to give a deserving Minister a seat in the representa- 
tive section of the House of Lords. The adoption of the 
Continental system of allowing a Minister to speak, but not 
to vote, in one or both Houses, would not remedy the defect. 
On the whole, the objections to Lord Dunraven’s project are 
sufficient to condemn it, and, if nothing could be said against 
it, it deserves to be rejected as the invention of an amateur. 
The abolition of the House of Lords might be still more 
objectionable than the crudest attempt to reform it; but 
the more modest experiment would soon lead to the more 


revolutionary change. 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


C. would be difficult to mention any one of what may be 
called the elder middle-aged section of men of letters of 
the present day who, as a man of letters, would be regretted 
by a greater number of competent judges than the late Mr. 
Marrnew Arnotp. Himself very fond of society, he was 
generally known in it, and also generally liked. The strong 
mannerism which has in some notices of him been called 
egotism seems in his early life to have taken a somewhat 
more forbidding form, if one may judge by the story of 
Crass Rosryson describing him as “ that young man of so 
“ much ability with whom I should never presume to be 
“intimate.” But the acquisition of a considerable repu- 
tation mellowed this peculiarity, if it ever existed, and, 
though Mr. Arnoxtp doubtless, in life as in literature, 
rovoked some persons, and only did not provoke others 
use he amused them so much, he was one of the most 
affable and likeable of men. Yet, though he was very 
far from indifferent to social reputation, it is undoubtedly 
asa man of letters that he would have desired to be re- 
garded. No good judge is likely to doubt in what depart- 
ment his highest claim to this reputation is to be found. It 
has been said of a French poet, whom Mr. Arnotp could 
not understand at all, that critics thought of him as a poet, 
while vulgar readers hardly knew that he wrote poetry. 
Some increase of Mr. ARNoLD’s poetic fame has recently been 
made since his verse was both selected and collected; but 
from the time when the “general reader ” first heard of him 
wes twenty or five-and-twenty years ago) till the other 
, he was undoubtedly popular, if he was popular at all, 
be dia yth at all h 
et he never did anything in prose approachin 
the excellence of his best verse. That verse is not uk 
in bulk ; he ceased to produce it almost wholly many years 
ago; nothing of late date save a stanza or two of the piece 


on the legend of the Isle of Thorney is worth much, and — 


a great deal even of what there is is marred by that 
tendency, on the one side to moralize and preach, on the 
other to talk rather with simplesse than simplicity, which 
Mr. Aryotp strengthened no doubt by his following of 
Worpswortu, but which was also inherent in his own 
nature. That the greatest poetry of all may deal, and 
does deal, with the mysteries of life and conduct is un- 
doubtedly true; but it deals with them as SHaxspEarE 
does in flashes or brief digressions, not as WorpswortH and 
Mr. Arnotp do in long-drawn substantive poems. But the 
best parts even of this meditative verse are not only 
beautiful, but beautiful with a beauty quite distinct and 
proper to themselves, It would suffice for any man to have 
written the “ Forsaken Merman,” unequal though parts of 
it are to its quite perfect close, to take high rank as a 
, even in the country and century of Smeiiey and 
LERIDGE, and the famous close of “Sohrab and Rustum,” 
the opening of “Cadmus and Harmonia,” the whole of 
the “Scholar Gipsy,” with other passages impossible to 
catalogue, rise to the same level. Even in the more 


- Wordsworthian poems, where Mr. Arwnotp’s rather indis- 


tinct philosophy combined with his very distinct self-con- 


sciousness, the same poetic touch is found—the touch (as 
he would himself have said) of style, quite independent (as 
he would himself not have said) of subject. That he will 
ever be a more popular poet than he has been is exceedingly 
improbable. But it is at least equally improbable that at 
any time persons who unite a love of poetry with a love of 
the finished and refined in literature will read him without 
assigning to him a particular place in their poetical pantheon 
—a place higher or lower, no doubt, according to individual 
tastes and judgments, but never low in the case of any one 
who has either judgment or taste. 


With the prose-writer the case is very different. Many 
persons probably who do not even know where “She left 
“lonely for ever The kings of the sea” comes from, have 
a vague, or even a decided, idea of Mr. Marrnew ARNOLD 
as a great critic, a perhaps unorthodox but powerful dis- 
courser on theological subjects, and a prose-writer in general 
of extraordinary accomplishment. Here, it is to be feared, 
he will hold his: position with much more difficulty. Ex- 
cept for the sometimes gracious fooling of ‘“ Friendship’s 
“ Garland,” and for a very few passages of other works, his 
theological, political, and miscellaneous work is not likely 
to last long. His politics were the politics of Colonel 
Newcome, educated at Rugby and Balliol, and become a 
person of culture; and if friends and foes alike had not 

that they were not to be taken seriously, they would 
have been the subject of amused or irritated despair to 
both foes and friends. Of his bulky theological or anti- 
theological work it is ‘at this moment difficult to speak at 
once truthfully and becomingly, but perhaps something not 
dissimilar to what has been said of his politics may do for 
the present. It has been claimed for him that many of his fa- 
vourite phrases on these and other subjects established them- 
selves in the public vocabulary. But it must be remembered 
that his habit of ringing the changes on them, and repeating 
them in and out of season, made this probable, if not certain ; 
and it may be doubted whether any of them except Philis- 
tine, which was before his time familiar to well-read persons, 
is of very great or permanent value. As a literary critic he 
will, no doubt, last longer, though even here considerable 
deductions must be made. His general theories were 
too often either logically untenable, as in the case of 
“ All depends on the subject,” or nearly unmeaning, as 
in the case of the “criticism of life.” He entered the 
critical lists bearing high a banner inscribed with the words 
“The eternal enemy, Caprice,” and he lived to sneer at 
Macautay’s Lays, while extolling the poetry of Maurice DE 
Guértn, and to declare that SuEtiey would live, in the long 
run, as a prose-writer, not as a poet. He discoursed much 
of provinciality, and yet had to avow that certainly not the 
greatest, but one of the great, metres of the world—the 
Alexandrine of Victor Hvuco—made to his ear little or no 
poetical music. And, however bright, glancing, and fasci- 
nating his style might be at its best, it cannot be denied 
that its glitter was often artificial, often teasing, sometimes 
positively Corinthian. 

Yet with all his defects he undoubtedly did a great work ; 
and there is no doubt that the historical critics of literature 
will do justice to him here also. Although his judgments on 

rticular literary points were often strangely capricious and 

king in sanity, no man of any time has brought so man 

English readers—first, to consider literature seriously ; ae f 
secondly, to consider it as something like a whole. It 
is doubtful whether he himself quite understood what he 
meant by his praise of Academies; but, in so far as that 
praise implied a recommendation to raise the study of lite- 
rature—the critical, thorough, almost professional, study 
of literature—to the rank of a national distinction, he un- 
doubtedly pointed out something which was much wanted in 
England, and did more to supply it than any other man. In 
doing this he followed out the humbler, but not less useful, 
work which he did in his actual professional capacity as an 
Inspector of Schools—work in which, again, his admiration of 
foreign customs was not always entirely sane or well ordered, 
but which was much wanted by the people and the time in 
which he began to work. Much of the half-contempt which 
has been sometimes shown towards Mr. ARrNoLp really con- 
cerned not himself but his maladroit imitators and e 

rators. For himself he loved literature thoroughly well, if 
not always wisely, and in one department of literature at 
least he was an admirable artist, in others a not contemptible 
one. He has a high place in that not numerous band who, 
whether great thinkers themselves or not, have been great 
stimulators of the thought of others. He has pleased, 
amused, irritated, provoked more people than any man of 
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letters of his day and class, And his worst faults, harmless 
enough in themselves, have been more than sufficiently 
ished by the deposition on his tomb of a sonnet in which 
is called “brother” and “ rival” by the author of The 
Light of Asia. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL, 


NHE present Ministers are not likely to accept the 
friendly advice of their enemies by following the prece- 
dent of Mr. Disrae.i’s conduct of his Reform Bill in 1867. 
As candid Liberals truly say, the Bill was laid on the table 
of the House to be manipulated and amended by hostile 
critics at their pleasure. Mr. Guapstong, who had been in 
the previous Session bitterly disappointed by the failure of 
his own more unambitious measure, excusably rejoiced in the 
opportunity of retaliating on his opponents, and more espe- 
cially on his mutinous followers. If the House of Commons 
had expressed the sincere opinions of an overwhelming 
majority of all parties, any attempt to tamper with the 
existing Constitution would have been summarily rejected. 
The comparatively moderate proposals of Lord RussELt and 
Mr. GuapstonE were rejected at the instance of the occu- 
pants of the so-called Cave of Adullam, with Lord Grosvenor 
as their nominal chief, and under the real leadership of Mr. 
Lowe. The change of Ministry which ensued gave Mr. 
DisraE.t the opportunity of trying an experiment which 
could not fail to be disastrous. When Mr. Giapstone had 
proposed a 7/. franchise Mr. Lowe accused him of trying to 
get to the back of the North wind. Mr. Disragti went fur- 
ther in search of a genial climate ; but he guarded against the 
risks of household suffrage by decorating it with a number of 
fancy franchises, and moreespecially by making direct payment 
of rates the condition of acquiring a vote. Lord Cranporne, 
now Marquess of Satispury, Lord Carnarvon, and General 
Peet retired from office as soon as the measure was intro- 
duced. Mr. Disraexi found that, in conceding the principle 
of household suffrage, he had made it impossible to obtain 
the consent of the House to restrictions on its consistent 
application. One after the other the proposed securities 
fell before Mr. GLapstonr’s vigorous assaults, and eventually 
the compound householder was admitted to the privileges 
which in the original Bill had been confined to the rate- 
payers. At no period of their long-continued struggle had 
Oh GuapsToNE obtained so complete a triumph over his 
life-long adversary. It is not surprising that his adherents 
should desire to repeat the victory by persuading the Go- 
ernment to copy the blunder of their former leader. They 
affected in the first instance a generous readiness to facilitate 
the progress of a Bill which they could not openly con- 
Aemn; but Mr. Giapstone found that his unwonted dis- 
regard of party considerations gave serious offence to the 
advanced section of his followers. He has accordingly re- 
«considered his tactics, and, although he cannot oppose the 
second reading, he is prepared either to destroy the Bill by 
introducing a series of amendments, or to render the Govern- 
ment ridiculous by extorting from it ruinous concessions. 
Although there is a superficial resemblance between the 
present crisis and the political conditions of 1867, Parlia- 
mentary history has no present tendency to repeat itself. 
Mr. Disraztt, when he thought it expedient to outbid 
‘Mr. Guapstong, had so long postponed the preparation of 
his measure that the first version submitted to the House 
was called the Ten-minutes Bill, from the extemporaneous 
form in which it had been communicated to the Cabinet. 
The Local Government Bill was prepared and settled eighteen 
months before it was introduced into the House of Commons, 
The scheme is so comprehensive that, if the debates are 
conducted with ordinary skill and resolution, it will scarcely 
‘be liable to destruction, either by overloading it with addi- 
‘tions or by the process of whittling it away. When Mr. 
-GuapsToNnE undertook to give the Bill a fair hearing, he 
probably hoped that his approval would alarm the county 
magistrates, who, as it was ho might resent the re- 
striction of their present functions. As Lord Saispury 
said at Carnarvon with some humorous exaggeration, the 
Radicals thought that they would throw discredit on the 
-Government policy by attaching to it a portion of their own 
unpopularity. As the country gentlemen have 
their expectations, they will probably now fall on the 
‘boroughs ; but there will be some difficulty in raising in 
‘Committee objections which, if they were valid, ought to 
be preferred on the second ing. Mr. SransrEe.p’s main 
objection to the Bill had the defect of being too conclusive if 


only it had been well founded. A measure which provides 
for the municipal incorporation of the county can scarcely 
be amended so as to convert the parish into the unit of 
local administration. Mr. Morey in his late speech at 
Newcastle took little pains to disguise the bitter party 
feeling with which he regards all the measures of the Govern- 
ment. He virtually demands the production of a measure 
which must be not only faultless, but secure against hostile 
criticism. It is certain that any definite scheme of local 
government must be in some respects really or apparently 
defective. The demand of perfection, or rather of in- 
vulnerability, is, in truth, a protest against all legislation of 
the kind, The strongest objection to the Bill is that it was 
unnecessary, as there was and is no popular demand for any 
measure of the kind ; but the Opposition is still more deeply 

ledged than the Government to the supposed expediency of 
Tocal government by elected bodies. 


The severest disappointment which the Liberal party has 
received was caused by the announcement that the members 
of the County Councils were to be elected by household 
suffrage. Any attempt to introduce a more restricted 
franchise would have furnished an opportunity for hostile 
agitation. The addition of a contingent of selected members 
is justified by the precedent of the Municipal Corporations 
Act. There is some difference of opinion as to the practical 
working of the system of co-optation ; but judicious persons 
will not accept without inquiry the assertion of Liberal 
orators that the experiment has failed. It is not impossible 
that the objection to the appointment of aldermen may be 
founded on their independence and general competence for 
their duties. If the practice is really objectionable, it can be 
modified or abolished by future legislation. It may be taken 
for granted that Mr. Mor.ey objects to aldermen on strictly 
democratic grounds. It is no great matter if a sop is 
administered to the Liberal Cerserus in the form of a with- 
drawal of the clause which requires a County Chairman to 
possess the qualification which is required of justices of the 
peace. It is possible that no elected member of the County 
Council may own rool. a year in land; and the anomaly 
which might result would not be balanced by any counter- 
vailing an In questions of secondary importance 
the Government ought to temper conciliation with firmness, 
- on the whole, it would be better to incur the reproach 
of obstinacy than to justify the more damaging charge of 
weakness. When Mr. Disrazxi had to surrender one pro- 
vision after another to the vigorous attacks of Mr. 
Guapstong, he had no majority at his back. Mr. Rircnir 
may confidently reckon on the unanimous support of his 
own party, and he will receive valuable assistance from 
some at least of the Liberal-Unionists. He has already 
established a provisional claim to the good opinion of the 
House of Commons and to the confidence of his own party. 
He has a troublesome task to perform, and he will probably 
know that the first requisite of a legislator is uncompromising 
resolution. 

The Government has little to fear from the censors of tho 
Local Government Bill who complain of the exclusion of 
the administration of the Poor-law from the catalogue of 
duties imposed on the Councils. It is possible and probable 
that in some parts of the country the Poor-law may be the 
most important of administrative departments. It by no 
means follows that the difficult duties which it involves 
should be added to the novel functions of the rural 
municipalities. The evil of overlapping and non-coincident 
areas of administration has been greatly exaggerated. 
Much graver mischief might result from the inability of the 
Councils to discharge too onerous functions. It is difficult 
to understand how the advocates of parochial independence 
or activity can also wish to disestablish the Boards of 
Guardians which represent the parishes. It may be added 
that an excessive enlargement of Poor-law districts would 
greatly diminish the motive for vigilant economy. It 
has, indeed, been found expedient to substitute the Union 
for the parish in the administration of the Poor-law, but 
the county would generally be found to be too ex- 
tensive for effective management. It may be added that 
Boards of Guardians have never yet degenerated, like too 
many Corporations, into political clubs. The substitution of 
simple household suffrage for the graduated franchise under 
which Guardians are elected would be an unmixed evil. The 
paymasters have under the present system a control over the 
expenditure of the rates. The nominees of a constituency 
of compound householders might not only be negligent and 


wasteful, but in some instances they might be deliberately - 


extravagant. It is not improbable that some of thesharpess 
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contests will relate to the expediency of maintaining the 
yea system of Poor-law representation. Sir Epwarp 
ATKIN will perhaps have redeemed -his former short- 
comings as a partisan by his monstrous proposal to 
incorporate the branches of the Land League as County 
or District Councils in Ireland. His debt is, in banking 
language, paid “short,” or in a compendious form. An 
unsteady Liberal will have once for all gone into the 
most outrageous extreme of Radicalism. Mr. GLADSTONE 
haps congratulated himself on the foresight with which he 

id for Sir Epwarp Warkry’s support by pledging himself 
to the Channel Tunnel. His motives for the separation of 
Ireland and forthe material union of England with France 
are not so much similar as identical. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN would 
scarcely have proposed to place the Irish police under the 


control of local bodies if he had not been encumbered by 


former pledges. He'was fortunately enabled to guard 
himself against the immediate adoption of a suicidal policy 
by making the transfer of power over the Irish police con- 
tingent on the grant of Local Government, which he is not 


at present prepared to concede. 


HIGH JINKS AT YORK. 


| Pgmae- journalists, busy with the concerns of their 
own little village, which is doubtless, if the truth 
were known, as “ provincial” as any other ~ are apt to 
neglect the affairs of our county towns. It has been pro- 
fanely said that, if Gop made the country, and man made 
the town, country towns were made by the Devil. But 
York has peculiar claims to veneration and respect. It has 
a Minster, it has ancient walls, it has a history, it has a 
Iatin name, it has an Archbishop, it has a Lord Mayor. 
Last, but not least, it is the birthplace of Sir Witu1am 
Hancovrt, and therefore not remotely connected with the 
Royal Family of England. No other city can say more. 
Very few can say so much. As the capital of an ecelesias- 
tical Province, and the site of a Metropolitan See, York is 
annually honoured by the sittings of the Northern Con- 
vocation. ‘Too little notice is taken of this ancient and 
honourable body. Even the Convocation of Canterbury, 
which meets in the heart of London and under the shadow 
of the Abbey, scarcely rivets as much as it should the atten- 
tion of a frivolous public. There are many learned men in 
Convocation, and their discussions have often thrown valu- 
able light on the part played by the Church in the develop- 
ment of English politics and society. Yet most newspapers 
give them less space than they can afford to some East-End 
or West-End Vestry, where one vestryman has threatened 
to pull another vestryman’s nose. They have not got to 
that yet in Convocation. But the holy calm of the clerical 
Parliament at York has been ruffled by indications of a 
possible tempest. ‘His Grace the Lorp Arcupisnor of 
“ York,” to use the title which was once found written 
in the Visitors’ Book of a foreign hotel, is a man of many 
gifts and accomplishments. But it would be indiscriminate 
flattery to call him especially a man of peace. He is, if 
not at ease in Zion, thoroughly at home in the Church 
militant. When the late Bishop of Winchester attended 
the consecration of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
made in his diary the pleasing and elegant entry “ York 
“ visibly chagrined.” e interesting phenomenon thus 
agreeably catalogued was displayed, if we may trust the 
reporter of the Daily News, apud Ei , xiv ante 
Kal. Mai. mpcccixxxvili. and it bappened in this wise. 
The Archbishop of York, like Lord Tennyson and the 
first Mrs. SHe.iey, seems to be fond of readingaloud. He 

by reading “a long paper on difficulties raised by 
“the Home Secretary and the Law Officers of the Crown 
“as to their previous proceedings.” It seems that the 
ArcHBIsHoP wanted new canons with regard to marriage, 
because people may now be married after twelve and before 
three o'clock without a special licence. Mr. Marrnews 
objected to new canons, and said that altered canons would 
do quite as well. There was a sharp engagement, but the 
Church ultimately triumphed over the State. Whatever 
may be said of Convocation, they do not seem to be over- 
burdened with work at the Home Office. 


As the ArcusisHoP is to have his new canons, it might 
be rashly inferred that everything was settled, and that His 


Grace was as happy as a lady who has persuaded her hus- | play 


band that a new tea-gown is absolutely necessary to her 
welfare. Nothing could be further from the fact. The 


President informed Convocation that he had successfully 
resisted the interference of the Queen’s Bench, where, it 
may be remembered, he appeared in person, and made 
mincemeat of the unlucky counsel opposed to him. Still, 
the ArcuBisHor is not happy, although he “read a long 
“ statement as to his action” in this respect. The two. 
Houses of the York Convocation are, to employ a very in- 
adequate expression, at loggerheads. Their “relations,” in 
the beautiful jargon of the day, are “strained,” and, as the 
Archbishop of York says, with perfect, if somewhat obvious, 
truth, “every cord has a breaking point.” At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century Convocation was closed altogether 
by the Crown, and was not reopened till the middle of the 
nineteenth. Such is the terrible catastrophe which the 
AxcuetsHop already sees in the distance, and it makes him 
very sad. “ Can the Bishops be expected to attend if the 
“two Houses do not co-operate?” he plaintively asks. 
“Can the Lower House sit alone? Would the Archbishop 
“ be justified in issuing his writ if no business is done, as 
“ was the case practically last year?” The third question is 
one which the ArcusisHop can best answer himself. It 
seems to imply that he contemplates following the example 
of CromweE tL, or of George I., and shutting up his own Con- 
vocation for himself. There are, we believe, about half a dozen 
members of the Upper House at York, and they may per- 
haps find, if they have to sit together without the company 
of the inferior clergy, other “ relations” become “ strained ” 
besides those of the two Houses. While the Primate was 
delivering this impressive allocution in the Upper House, 
painful and distressing scenes were being enacted in the 
Lower. “Owing to a thunderstorm, it was very difficult to 
“ hear anything ” (thunder itself fails to drown the Archi- 
episcopal tones). While little could be heard, what hap- 
pened was this :—“ A Resolution giving the Prolocutor power 
“to prevent notices appearing on the agenda paper was 
“ carried, it being aimed at one put down by Dr. Hayman, 
“ condemning Canon Fleming, of St. Michael's, Chester 
“ Square, London, for plagiarism in the pulpit.” This is 
very sad, and by no means the sort of thing upon which 
pious laymen would desire Convocation to be occupied. 
Whether Canon FLemine has plagiarized in the pulpit we 
do not know, though we have heard the accusation before. 
There are those who think that plagiarism in the pulpit 
might advantageously be more common than it is. Dr. 
Haymay, late of Rugby, evidently prefers being an amateur 
schoolmaster to not being a schoolmaster at all. When Lord 
BEACONSFIELD presented Mr. FLEmine with his Canonry, the 
Dean and Chapter protested against the new Canon’s right 
to vote, and were menaced, if we remember rightly, with 
the terrors of a premunire. Now the Prolocutor, the Dean 
of York, finds it necessary to resign his office, because he is 
a persona ingrata to the ArcuBisHoPp. Moral thunderstorms 
appear to be even more frequent than physical in the 

old city of York. ye 


THE BIRCHLESS SCHOOLMASTER. 


R. GEORGE GIRLING, “ ex-President National 
“Union of Elementary Teachers,” writes to the 
Standard to call attention to a melancholy state of things. 
It was not wholly unknown, but was not so fully realized, 
that Mr. Grriine’s letter is superfluous. The position is 
this. Our benevolent Government sweeps up all and sundry 
the young scamps it can find in a parish, and sends them to 
the Board school, under penalties inflicted on the parents, of 
course, in case of their non-appearance. Among them there 
is naturally a good sprinkling of very bad boys. The 
masters have no option in the matter. They must take the 
boys and keep them; for how are you to expel them when 
the law makes it obligatory on them to be there? Many 
of them give a great deal of trouble. The obvious course 
of the Board-school teacher is to inflict that punishment 
from which only a cherub used to be thought safe. But 
here the law, in the form of the magistrate, comes in again. 
According to Mr. Gir.ine, their worships are only too 
commonly inclined to treat a Board-school teacher no better 
than a policeman. They have decided that the English 
schoolboy, like the English wife, though at a later period, 
has acquired a right to his action for assault. So they fine 
the teacher, even when he has acted with the approval of 
the parents—as, for example, when the poor victim has been 
ing truant, which in town means that he has been 
disporting himself in the gutter, to the destruction of his 
clothes and his morals. boys know it, and threaten 
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legal proceedings—a fact which indicates a quite awful 
state of social disintegration. What would have been the 
feelings of that head-master, a successor to the chair and 
principles of Bussy, who threatened, with a yell a boat- 
swain might have envied, to flog any boy who in future 
_made a confusion between the first and the second aorist. 
But then be was talking to young gentlemen who accepted 
the birch as part of the divinely ordered scheme of things, 
and not to the pets from the slums. Nor do the sufferings 
of the School-board master—a creature hunted like the 
flying fish—end here. On one side of him is the naughty 
boy, and on the other the Education Department. The 
first disgraces the establishment. The second stops the 
merit grant because it is disgraced. This identical case 
happened in Mr. Girvtnc’s experience. A master was fined 
.for caning a boy who had scribbled obscene words in the 
school books. Later on the Education Department mulcted 
the school because the school books were defiled by obscene 
words. Ofcourse all the bad boys in the school had been 
encouraged by the mishap of the master to cover every 
margin they could get at with nastiness. 


Mr. Grriine draws from all this the moral that the 
infliction of moderate corporal punishment should be allowed 
in Board schools, not to say encouraged. Everybody who 
knows the nature of boys, and is not incurably sick with 
sentimentality, will agree with him. We are not sure 
that we approve of the cane as an instrument of punish- 
ment. It is a little apt to break and bruise, thereby causing 
lasting hurt, which ought not to be the object of the 
judicious schoolmaster, whose desire is rather to inflict 
smart but temporary inconvenience. On this subject most 
judicious observations have been made by a Russian eccle- 
siastic (he was chaplain to Ivan the Terrible, a great and 
maligned sovereign) in the course of a treatise on domestic 
economy. Do not, he said to fathers of families, punish 
by blows on the head with the fist or blows anywhere 
with a cudgel. These instruments may cripple or cause 
deafness or blindness, which is wrong. No; use a whip. 
It is terrible, but good for the health. Our own birch is 
an almost ideal weapon in the hand of the former of youth ; 
but it has this defect, that it is used up very quickly, and 
might, if employed in Board schools, increase the rates. 
Perhaps as wise a course as another would be to import 
the Scotch taws—a thing cheap, enduring, and, as IvAn’s 
chaplain would have agreed, terrible, but good for the 
health. The prosperity of the Scotch people is a monument 
to its efficiency. Birch, taws, or even cane, are all good, 
however, when properly used—that is, to punish transgres- 
sion, and not well-meaning stupidity, which is an act of 
Gop, and the QuEEN’s enemies. Also let them be adminis- 
tered without anger (the good Russian is strong on this 
point), and accompanied by temperate verbal reprehension. 
Our philosopher did not object to preachee and flogee, hold- 
ing wisely that the first is never so carefully harkened to 
as before, during, or even after the latter. That both should 
be inflicted on dirty little boys who write obscene words in 
copy-books we are sure, and we shall hold the sense of that 
man or woman who talks about “cruelty” or “ degrada- 
* tion” in this connexion very cheap. 


IRELAND, 


A SIGNIFICANT intimation appeared the other day in 
the leading Gladstonian organ to the effect that Mr. 
ParnELL does not propose to raise any question in the 
House of Commons with reference to Mr. O’Brien’s second 
arrest, but will leave the whole matter “to the judgment 
“‘ of the English people.” Now nobody, that we are aware 
of, had said, or indeed had had time to say, that Mr. 
Parnet did propose to raise any question on this subject, 
and the announcement we have quoted seems therefore to 
have been intended to anticipate any inconvenient suggestion 
of the kind. Even if it is to be so regarded, we confess 
that it gives us no surprise whatever. There is nothing, 
and there never was anything, to show that the leader of 
the Irish party has any sympathy with the policy of combat 
with which two or three—but only two or three—of his 
most prominent followers have identified themselves. Mr. 
Pave t, in short, is not a Parnellite in the sense in which 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. D11t0n profess to understand that title. 
He pointedly held aloof from the Plan of Campaign at its 
origination two years ago; he has never, so far as we are 
aware, made a single speech in Ireland in its support ; and 


even in the House of Commons he has been more cautious 
in his defences of it than some of his allies on the front 
Opposition bench. He has taken no part, we will not say 
merely as an active combatant, but as a directing and organ- 
izing authority, in the resistance to the Crimes Act, and it is 
not unworthy of notice that almost his only Parliamentary 
action in support of the recent operations of the agitators 
was taken singularly late. Everything tbat is unofficially 
known about the skirmish of the police with the Ennis 
rioters last Sunday week was in the hands of the Irish Par- 
liamentary party by the following day. Indeed, the case ulti- 
mately set up by Mr. Parne.t was entirely based upon re- 
ports published in the Zimes and in Irish newspapers of that 
date ; yet it was not till the following Thursday that he made 
up his mind, or was prevailed upon, to bring the matter 
before the House of Commons. It may be said, no doubt, 
that Mr. ParneExt’s inaction is due to the present state of 
his health; and for one aspect of it—his withdrawal from 
the work of active agitation in Ireland, with the possi- 
bilities of imprisonment now attaching to it—the explana- 
tion may serve well enough. But it does not account 
for Mr. Parnewt’s attitude in the House of Commons, 
where he has for a long time past left the defence of Irish 
anarchy almost entirely to the late Ministers of the QUEEN. 
His health is hardly so bad as to necessitate that, and we 
must look for some other, or, at any rate, some further, 
reason for his systematic discouragement of the “ party of 
“ combat” among his followers. We do not think it is far 
to seek. Mr. Parneuu has, after all, little or no interest 
in encouraging a kind of agitation in which he does not de- 
sire to take part himself. It is no longer necessary to him, 
now that he has captured Mr. Guapstone and a majority 
in “number” but not in “ value”—to borrow an expres- 
sion from bankruptcy law—of the Liberal party; and, if 
it is not necessary to him for Parliamentary purposes, he 
can certainly have no other motive for abetting proceed- 
ings which have raised the name of at least one of his 
followers almost to the level of his own in Ireland. 


On this and other competitors with him for popularity, 
the last-mentioned consideration, of course, operates with 
equal force in the opposite direction. The more persistently 
Mr. Parnett abstains from agitation, the more Mr. O’Brien 
has to gain from persevering with it; and we ought now 
apparently to add that the more industriously Mr. O’Brien 
perseveres in agitation, the more uneasy become those other 
lieutenants of Mr. Parnett who have hitherto, to some 
extent, imitated his tactics. No doubt Mr. O’Brien may 
have also cherished the hope of being able at one and the 
same time to keep himself in evidence before the Irish 
people and to “score one” against the Irish Executive. 
The same foolish people in England who have been per- 
suading the Irish agitators that, if only a sufficient number 
of them defy the law at the same time, the law will allow 
itself to be defied, have also at other times hazarded the 
statement that the continued repetition of such acts of 
defiance by the same offenders would produce the same 
effect as their simultaneous multiplication by a number of 
different persons. Possibly Mr. O’Brien may have been 
desirous of putting this opinion to the test. He may even 
have thought that the trouble which at some expense to 
his own dignity he succeeded in giving to the authorities 
during his last imprisonment might secure him :mmunity 
for the future. In this, however, he has been mistaken, 
and it would have been a matter of great regret if he 
had not. The promptitude with which the Government 
have responded to his challenge deserves hearty approval. 
It was of the first importance to show Mr. O’Brien that 
it is just as easy for them to prosecute him twice as once, 
as long as he continues to defy the law, and that, given 
his persistence in the same course of conduct, a third pro- 
secution will come just as easily and naturally to them 
as a second. Mr. Drtuon’s case is peculiar. A warrant 
was issued against him several months ago, and up till 
last Sunday week he has preferred to remain in England, 
where for some unknown reason a species of sanctuary, 
not admitted in the case of the Pynes and Gitmootys of 
the party, has in his behoof been recognized. What in- 
duced him to join in the Sunday demonstration, and again 
to cross the Channel at the end of last week, we are un- 
able to say; but it seems difficult to discover any change 
in the political situation to justify the change of tactics. 
The wirepullers of the National League have for a long 
time been asserting the unimpaired vitality of their organi- 
zation in the teeth of the strongest possible evidence to 
the contrary, and it is not easy to see why Mr. Ditton 
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should just at this moment have been moved to take 
part in the efforts of those who are striving to galvanize 
the corpse of the League into a momentary semblance 
of life. A self-restraint which has been so admirably 
maintained for months past, and which then suddenly and 
under no fresh access of provocation gives way, is a myste- 
rious quality, and we find the suspicion irresistible that Mr. 
Dittoy’s sudden resumption of activity is due, not to senti- 
ment, but to policy. Mr. O’Brien has been forcing the pace 
for some time past, and there are limits to the operation of 
“ saving oneself” which cannot be exceeded save at the risk 
of being thrown out of the race altogether. The ridicu- 
lous scene at the Amiens Street Station may not have been 
got up by Mr. Ditxoy, and even his absurd namesake the 
Alderman may have played the fool without premeditation ; 
but the incident fits in well enough with the theory that 
Mr. Ditton has felt obliged to compete more actively with 
his rival patriot, and that it is thought desirable among his 
friends and supporters to give as much éclat to his arrest as 
possible. 

Meanwhile, and although the efforts of the agitators to 
prove the continued existence of the National League as 
an organization deserving the adjective attached to it may 
be futile enough, there is no lack of evidence that the 

of terrorism implanted by it is still flourishing in 
a few districts of [reiand. Thus there is no longer any 
doubt that the persecution of the Curtins is reproducing 
itself, as it promised to do, in the case of the Firrzmaurice 
family. Latest reports from the neighbourhood state that 
the widow and daughter of the murdered man have been 
subjected to boycotting of the most relentless description. 
They are guarded night and day by six policemen—a 
precaution absolutely necessary, it is believed, to protect 
them from violence. Noran Firzmaurice, whose evi- 
dence at the trial was the means of securing the con- 
viction of Moriarty and Hayes, made an attempt the 
other day, for the first time for six weeks, to go to Mass. 
She was escorted by policemen, and upon entering the 
chapel the secretary of the local branch of the League—a 
man named Doriinc—stood up and signalled to the congre- 
gation to leave, whereupon about fifty persons quitted the 
chapel in a body, causing an unseemly disturbance. They 
were followed by the officiating priest, who tried to bring 
them back, but was unsuccessful. Demonstrations of this 
kind are, no doubt, among the most difficult matters to deal 
with ; but, as the persons who tuke part in them are pretty 
sure to be also guilty of other acts more clearly coming 
within the boycotting provisions of the Crimes Act, they 
could surely be reached in this way. Certainly this is true 
of the persecutors of the unhappy Mrs. Quirke, who is 
expiating, in the usual way, the offence of having had her 
husband murdered near Tralee. Her grandchildren, it is 
said, are suffering from measles, but she can get no neigh- 
bour to assist, or even to sell the necessaries of life. Surely 
an application made by her to one of these neighbourly 
neighbours in the presence of one of her police protectors, 
and refused, would be sufficient to lay the foundation for 
= which might have a very salutary effect upon 

rest. 


CAT-POISONERS. 


poisoning cats has been 
prevalent of late in certain parts of London. It is 
therefore as well to remind both the owners of poisoned 
cats and the criminals who may be dis to continue 
their malpractices how the law stands. The Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals Act, 1849, makes it an offence punish- 
able with a 5/. penalty to “ torture” any “ animal,” and 
the interpretation clause of the statute enacts that for 


this p a cat is an animal. But, lest it should be 

that poisoning is not torturing, an Act passed 
in 1876 (39 Vict. c. 13) enacts that whoever “ wilfully 
“and unlawfully administers to, or causes to be adminis- 


“tered to, or taken by any horse, cattle, or domestic 
“animal, any poisonous or injurious drug or substance,” 
may be fined s/., or imprisoned, with or without hard 
labour, for a month in the case of a first offence, and 
for three months in the case of a second or subsequent 
offence. This salutary provision of the law ought to be 
because it that, out of the few 

who are cruel enough to enjoy killing their neigh- 
in the most painful way possible, a large 


proportion are also stupid enough to imagine that, if the 
animals come on their land, they have some kind of right to 
put poison in their way. Not only have they no such right, 
but they are committing a crime when they do it as well as 
a shameful and cruel action. In many parts of the country 
a somewhat similar superstition exists as to a supposed right 
to shoot other people’s dogs. Owners of dogs are civilly 
liable for all the damage their dogs do, and therefore there 
can be no pretence for the suggestion that any one aggrieved, 
or choosing to consider himself aggrieved, by a dog has a 
right to take the law into his own hands. A conviction or 
two for either of these offences would be extremely useful in 
spreading a knowledge of the law on the subject. 


ABOUT BOULANGISM. 


HE great General has obtained his swingeing majority 
and has walked triumphantly inte the Chamber. 
HANNIBAL, to use a phrase whereof the value has been 
proved by much use, is at the gates. He is even inside 
them. It remains to be seen what he will do with the city ; 
whether he will sack it at once, or spend some little time 
first in going out and coming in again, just to show that he 
can and to rub it well into the citizens. All the geese of 
the Capitol (to keep up our novel allegorical vein) are 
cackling together—some in great flurry, consternation, and 
wrath, some in much cynical joy at the terror of their fellow 
birds, and some in loud exultation. These last two parties 
are in no fear that their necks will be wrung, or have even 
hopes of increased allowance of provend. For the moment 
what is said about the General is of more immediate 
interest than his own proceedings, and fortunately comment 
abounds there and here also. As regards our own in- 
structors of public opinion, they would seem for the more 
part to be dreadfully puzzled by ce brav’ général—which is, 
we are afraid, a sign that many things have happened in 
France for a century to very little purpose as far as they 
are concerned. They want to know what he has done 
to beso loved. Well, he has attained to that affection, 
and did anybody ever understand what the charming girl 
could see in that fellow? She likes him, and so much 
the better for him. Sometimes they are funny about the 
black charger in their dreary way. To be sure, the pos- 
session of a black charger is no proof that you can ride 
him to victory, or even ride him at all, but the horse is 
a noble beast, and considered as a pedestal from which to 
display yourself to your countrymen he seems to us de- 
cidedly superior in point of dignity, picturesqueness, and 
everything but price to a café chair or a stump. Again, 
we hear of “ disintegration” and instability, as if they 
were astonishing novelties in France. There can really 
be nothing said to any purpose about French politics except 
by people who understand that the Government of the 
country is by the nature of things disintegrated and un- 
stable. When France parted with the Lord’s anointed, she 
said to disintegration and instability, Be ye my brother 
and sister. As CARLYLE, who talked more wisdom about 
politics than all his generation put together, might have 
said, France has got down to the indestructable basis of 
all human society, the natural tendency of men to believe 
in some man. Nothing has been done in that country 
for long except by this influence. It was Turers’s popu- 
larity which founded the Republic, and Gamserra’s (not 
a whit better justified than BouLancer’s) defeated the half- 
hearted coup d'état of the 16th of May. They are dead ; 
and, after an interval of squalid confusion, the General 
has come forward, and been accepted at once. He may 
be the false Casar, most probably he is; and we, for 
our part, see no reason to believe that he is the son of 
Venus. But France has to believe at intervals in some 
Cassar, and the true one appears but rarely. General 
BovuLaNnGeR has presented himself at the psychological 
moment. The rational course for observers of politics, we 
take it, is to look at things as they are, not to wag their 
heads in addled surprise and wonder why they cannot be 
otherwise. 

M. Ferry’s vehement attack on the General at Epinal is 
in some ways a respectable performance. It has the pluck 
which he seldom fails to show, and it has a hearty ring 
of hatred and contempt which is sincere and pleasant to 
listen to. When, however, it is examined for reasons why 
General BouLancer should not become master of France 
it is found to be less satisfactory. M. Ferry defies the 
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« plagiarist of the 2nd of December,” and predicts that he 
will be defeated ; for the President is elected for seven 
years, and the Chamber is there, with a War Minister of 
‘itsown. This belief in the security of M. Carnot’s tenure 
of office is a respectable stratagem if assumed to encour- 

his friends ; but, if it is genuine, it greatly wrongs 
M Ferry’s sagacity. Marshal MacMauon was elected 
for seven years, and had to go. M. Grivy was re-elected, 
and the Chamber packed him about his business, because 
‘it did not like his son-in-law and he himself was close 
with his money. Why should M. Caryor’s period of 
office be sacred? When M. Ferry stood as candidate for 
M. Grévy’s vacant place he helped to destroy what little 
solidity the position of President ever had. As for the 
Chamber, it has already committed itself to the revi- 
sion of the Constitution. There is no prospect that it 
will undo its decision, though it has given a formal 
vote of confidence to M. Fioqvet, who, after taking office 
on a pledge to revise, says that he is so afraid of General 
Bounancer, that he would rather postpone the task for 
the present. In the confusion of a constituent assem- 
bly the General is eminently likely to make his way. 
M. Ferry’s apologies for the Chamber and the Consti- 
tution strike us as rather unhappy. The Chamber, he 
says, may be bad, but it is the best the country could 
elect, and ought not to be punished for the unwisdom of 
its maker. To the truth of M. Ferry’s premiss we have 
nothing to object; but if the country chooses to elect 
General Bovunancer, what then? The consent of the 
country constitutes the legitimacy of the Government on 
M. Ferry’s own principles. Against this objection he 
guards himself by observing that universal suffrage is liable 
to make mistakes, and ought to be kept under control 
for its own good. We quite agree with M. Ferry and 
admire his courage; but how does he propose to control 
universal suffrage? What is the good of constitutional 
guarantees and checks for which nobody has the slightest 
respect? They are mere chinoiseries. Through all M. 
Ferry’s speech there runs an assumption which is common 
enough in all remarks on French and other politics—the 
-assumption, namely, that a Legislative Chamber is “taboo,” 
too sacred to be touched. He never appears to have 
thought for a moment that a legislative body is a means 
to the end, which is good government. If it fails it may, 
and ought, to be abolished. The country which elected 
“it is not bound by any principle of morals we know of 
to tolerate an unprofitable servant. M. Ferry seems to 
‘think, and others with him, that a Legislative Chamber 
“must be allowed to go on, whatever its conduct has been. 
It may be hopelessly divided, destitute of men of real 
ability, extravagant, profligate, incapable of governing or 
-of allowing others to govern, but it is sacrosanct. There 
it ought to be allowed to stay in its welter, drawing its 
twenty-five francs a day, taxing the country to supply itself 
with cheap dinners, and voting itself holidays in Algeria. 
Argument is useless against such a pretension, and ridicule 
not much more effective. Force is the only resource; and 
the whole pack of briefless barristers, fruits secs, and 
prating shopkeepers must be sent about their business. If 
France was wrong to put them there, it is time she cast 
about for better servants. For the rest, if she must have a 
master—which is about the case—it is better to have one 
vulture, with one stomach to fill, who can at least use his 
claws, than five hundred magpies which can only chatter 
and do other things natural to the tribe. 


The best sign for General BovuLancer is the hopeless 
division amongst his enemies. They hate one another as 
badly as they do him. M. Ferry, indeed, is prepared to 
support M. Firoquet—which in practice would mean that 
the Opportunists will become entirely Radical, in order to 
dish “le général plébiscitaire.” To this course the Moderate 
Republicans will certainly object. Their view is that 
M. Frogvuer should be got rid of first, and then all 
“‘ respectuble people” should be rallied for a stand against 
every form of Radicalism. To come back to the historical 
illustration, it is the position of Bothwell Brig. Ba.rour- 
Ferry and Morrton-Rinot, with a faithful handful, are 
fighting desperately on the bridge. Behind them on the hill 
stands the bulk of their army, dismally quavering what was 
‘meant for a psalm of defiance. One half is disputing with 
the other what terms ought to be offered to an enemy who 
is insisting on unconditional surrender. They are all very 
-wet, cold, and dispirited. On the other side of the river the 
enemy is coming on, full of confidence and fight. Monmoutu- 
is divecting the attack, and 


we do not see CLAVERHOUSE on the staff of ce brav’ général)— 
ALZELL-RocueEForT is hounding on the van, thirsting for 
blood. It will be strange if Morton-Risor is not soon 


appealing in vain for gunpowder and reinforcements ; if the 
bridge is not carried, Batrour-Ferry himself flying in 
the universal rout. 


MR. BRADLAUGH’S MARE'S-NEST. 


Po about two years, off and on, Mr. Brapiaven has 

been charging the Conservative party generally, and 
Lord SatisBury in particular, with having paid considerable 
sums to the organizers of meetings of “the unemployed” 
and of Fair-traders, for the purpose of organizing those 
meetings, and with surreptitiously promoting, among other 
meetings, that one in Trafalgar Square the summoning of 
which was made the pretext of the riot of February 1886. 
In December last he published a letter in the Times re- 
iterating this statement, and alleging that a Mr. Peters, 
the secretary of an association for agitating against foreign 
bounties on sugar, was the recipient of money applied in this 
way. Mr. Perers accordingly sued Mr. Brap.avau for libel, 
and proved in the most conclusive manner possible that, as 
far as he was concerned, there was no kind of foundation 
for the statement. Baron Huppieston and Mr. Lockwoop 
rivalled each other in their kindness to Mr. BrapLavcu 
in explaining to him that what gentlemen do when they 
are proved to have brought a groundless accusation is to 
say they are sorry for it and withdraw the charge; and 
that, if Mr. BrapLavcH would consent to behave like a 
gentleman, he would save his pocket. Mr. Brap.auan, 
however, fell back on the astonishing and almost Glad- 
stonian plea that he had never made any such charge at 
all, and that his letter was fairly susceptible of a meaning 
not defamatory of Mr. Perers. The jury were, therefcre, 
obliged to give Mr. Peters a substantial verdict. 

Even Mr. BrapLtavchH was not audacious enough to 
persevere in his charge against Lord Sauispury, which 
now appears to have been as wanton as it was absurd. Its 
only importance is this, that it was a charge which Mr. 
BraD.aucu had made a great many times with transpontine 
solemnity, and which it is clear that he was silly enough to 
believe in. We now know on what sort of evidence Mr. 
Brapiaveu satisfies himself that his political opponents are 
guilty of corrupt and mendacious behaviour. When he 
asks for a Select Committee to investigate his charge of 
bribery against the Corporation of London, the House of 
Commons will do well to remember that he also wanted a 
Select Committee to investigate the charge against Lord 
Satiszury which broke down so ludicrously on Wednesday. 


THE POLICE COURTS. 


Sgr opening of a new police court at Dalston, where 
“the inadequacy of accommodation was at once re- 
** cognized by all having business at the court,” with the 
consequent appointment of two additional magistrates—Mr. 
Horace Smit and Mr. Bros—only carries out the recom- 
mendation of Lord RosEBery’s Committee, which sat about 
seven years ago. The change is doubtless a desirable, and 
even a necessary, one. But most Londoners would be better 
pleased by an improvement in the quality than by an in- 
crease in the number of police magistrates. Some of them 
are very old men, and only a few are really equal to the 
difficult duties which they have to discharge. Mr. Montacu 
Wittiams, who is perhaps the shrewdest of them all, 
though he cultivates an unfortunate taste for playing to the 
gallery, has brought himself into a position from which, 
if he does not emerge with honour, he cannot escape 
without ignominy. That question remains to be decided. 
In the meantime we may take, as we have so often 
taken before, a comprehensive survey of recent cases in 
the magisterial courts. Th> critical eye ought to be period- 
ically turned upon tribunals which have far more in- 
fluence upon the daily lives of Her Maszsty’s subjects 
than the High Court of Justice, or, for that matter, the 
High Court of Parliament. It is unn for us to 
disclaim sympathy with indiscriminate at upon & 
police force which Mr. Giapstong has justly described as 
“ admirable,” and to some of whose members Mr. VaucHAN, 
of Bow Street, has this very week been distributing re- 
wards for conspicuous gallantry. But, while assaults upon 
the police in the execution of their duty ought to’be pun- 
ished, as Mr. Witt1ams has been teaching, by precept and 
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example, to a ruffian named Joun Creep, who kicked and 
bit @ constable in Battersea, policemen who commit assaults 
themselves ought not to escape with a nominal penalty. 
The offence of P.C. Davin Howe ts, 80 A, does not seem to 
us to have been adequately treated by Mr. D’Eyncourt 
with a fine of one pound. Howetis made a wanton attack 
upon a chimney-sweep in Grosvenor Gardens at an early 
hour of the morning on the 5th of April. The principle of 
“Tl larn ye to be a twoad” must not be applied to chimney- 
sweeps, who pursue a highly respectable calling, and prevent 
more destruction of property by fire than many brigades. 
According to the evidence, Howe ts first anathematized the 
sweep, then struck him, and then took him into custody on 
a charge of assault. Of course the sweep defended himself 
when assailed ; but it is no disgrace for an Englishman in 
any walk of life to know what to do with his fists. Mr. 
D’Eyncovurt considered that “some allowance might be 
“ made for the irritation of the moment,” which, so far as 
the sweep’s conduct is concerned, is perfectly true. But 
why should a constable, even of the superior A Division, be 
irritated at the sight of a chimney-sweep walking down 
Grosvenor Gardens between three and four o'clock in the 
‘morning 

Mr. Stave had before him at Southwark on Tuesday a 
case which he accurately described as “ extraordinary.” 
When Pore said that a little knowledge was a dangerous 
thing, he was referring to literature, and not to law. A 
little knowledge of law would certainly have been beneficial 
to Mr. and Mrs. James Lane, one of whom has done six 
months “hard” for bigamy, while the other has been 
committed for trial on a similar charge. As Mrs. Lana has 
not yet been convicted, it will be proper to maintain a 
decent degree of reticence and reserve. But, unless the 
evidence of George Dawson, which was given “ very un- 
“ willingly,” be a reluctant fabrication, marriage does not 
see to be quite understood in the Borough, either as a 
divine institution or a legal status. Gzorce had been an 
admirer of Rosrva’s for some years, when he suddenly 
heard that she was Lano’s wife. The information came 
to him on the best authority, for he had it from 
Lane himself, with the addition that the happy bride- 
groom did not care how soon he was off his bargain. 
For two pounds, he said, “ he would burn their marriage 
“ certificate, and thus put an end to their matrimonial 
“engagement.” It may be surmised that neither Lane nor 
Dawson expressed himself with the elegance of the re- 
porter. But the treaty was concluded, and Rosina, less 
dificult than the American Senate, ratified it on Whit 
Sunday at Trinity Church, Newington. When, however, 
Lane afterwards tried to extort another ten pounds by 
threatening a prosecution, her frugal mind revolted, and 
the trio went to Stones End Police Station, where the 
Inspector rather ungallantly selected the lady for arrest. 
In the meantime Lane had “ gone through the form of 
“ marriage” with somebody else, and served six months for 
her after the event, instead of seven years before it. Of 
course, if Lana misled the second lady, he deserved what 
he got. Otherwise his punishment was a rather severe 
interlude in a comedy of irregular relations. WILLIAM 
JENKINS, on the other hand, who attacked a _respect- 
able woman in Regent Street, struck her in the face, 
knocked her down, and, to save himself from the con- 
sequences of his brutality, falsely charged her with solici- 
tation, received from Mr. Newron a sentence of only six 
weeks’ hard labour. A worse outrage it would be difficult 
to imagine, or one which more imperatively called for the 
‘highest penalty in the power of the magistrate to inflict. 
Nor do we agree with Mr. D’Eyncovrt in thinking that a 
fine of forty shillings is sufficient punishment for deliberately 
chipping bits of stone off the ancient credence table in the 
‘St. Erasmus Chapel of Westminster Abbey with the end of 
an umbrella. The Reverend Watkin Davies, who did 
this, said that he was only collecting relics. Mr. Davies is 
presumptively a man of education, and his offence was 
aggravated by his cloth. It will be impossible to protect 
ancient fabrics if magistrates are not sterner than Mr. 
D’Eyycovrt with those who wilfully mutilate them. 


THOSE WICKED TORIES, 


A> the crowd of political speeches which were de- 
livered last Wednesday there were none more instruc- 
tive than, in their several ways, were those of Mr. GoscHEN 
and Sir Grorce Trevetyan. The criticisms of the former 


and their quite unconscious justification by the latter set 
before us as lively a picture of the English party system in 
its degradation as it would be possible to give within so 
comparatively small a compass. The CuaNcetior of the 
ExcHEQuer is a shrewd and close observer of the tactics of 
his adversaries, and the account given by him of the various 
phases through which the party attitude of the Opposition has 

was distinguished by an amount of veracity as well as 
by a point and force which must impress it even upon the most 
incurious student of contemporary politics. Nothing could 
be more eloquent of the miserable moral plight to which the 
Opposition are reduced than the history of their dealings 
hitherto with the Budget and the Local Government Bill. 
The followers of Mr. Giapstone are factious ; but they are 
human. They are capable of being surprised into approval 
of the legislation of their adversaries when it really is legis- 
lation to which they can take no serious objection ; and it 
was just this sort of incautious commendation which was 
won from them by the two measures in question. Mr. 
HersBert GLADSTONE was so young a Parliamentary hand 
as to describe the Budget as a “Liberal” one, and Mr. 
SransFELD, allowing for a moment the administrative re- 
former to get the better of the partisan, declared that the Local 
Government Bill was good enough—the highest praise he 
could think of—to have been introduced by himself. But 
what has happened since then? The Budget has ceased to 
be a “ Liberal” Budget, and has become a “rich man’s 
“ Budget.” The Local Government Bill has changed from 
“a fairly Radical measure” into a “ gross Tory measure, 
“ with a democratic veneer”; and Mr. Sransrevp himself 
has come to the conclusion that “a careful examination of 
“its details has led to a considerable modification of the 
“ favourable view with which it had been regarded by the 
“ bulk of the Liberal party.” 


Of course, the particular process by which this change 
has taken place is in the case of the “ bulk of the Liberal 
“ party” contemptibly intelligible. The “bulk of the 
“ Liberal party” have never committed themselves at all— 
and never do, on this question or any other. No well- 
conducted “item” would think of doing so until he was 
sure of his leader’s intended line; and in the meantime he 
leaves the impulsive Sransretps of the party to commit 
themselves as deeply as they please. The opposition of the 
“ bulk of the party” means no more than that they have got, 
or think they have got, their cue. Where the working of 
the venom of factiousness is really worth studying—and 
the only quarter in which it is—is in the mind of 
a man who, like Sir Georce TrevetyaN, has a reason for 
the faith that is in him, and brings intelligence and con- 
science to the task of deciding upon and defending his 
line of political action. And Sir Georce Treveryan has 
obligingly laid open his mind to us on this subject in an 
address to his constituents at Glasgow. He has let us into 
the whole secret of the manner in which a Liberal qualifies 
himself for opposing measures based by a Conservative 
Government on principles which have been consistently— 
or, at least, with a consistency measured by their terms of 
office—upheld by himself and his party. Sir Grorar’s 
justification is that the astute and wicked Conservatives, 
when they perceive that any of our institutions are in 
danger, are wont to arrive at the criminal conclusion that 
they will be more defensible if “put into a new shape” ; 
and then they proceed, do these Macntavettis, to put them 
into a new shape accordingly. But how? Observe their 
diabolical cunning. They do so “in such a manner as to 
“ preserve abuses which could not be preserved by any 
“ other method; and, what was even worse, to give these 
“ abuses a sort of varnish of popularity by including them 
“in what professed to be a measure of reform.” The 
shape is to be a “new shape.” Yet it is to contain the 
old abuses; and the institution which these abuses pre- 
sumably made it difficult to defend is to be made “ more 
“ defensible” by a process which involves their careful pre- 
servation—wonderful! And all this is done within the four 
corners of the Local Government Bill; a measure which, 
one would think therefore, must be such a masterpiece of 
fraud and guile that the first duty of any honest Liberal 
would be to offer it his uncompromising opposition. But 
no, says Sir Gzorce TREVELYAN, that is not to be the course’ 
adopted. The Liberal party “must not oppose the Local 
“ Government Bill; on the contrary, they must help it 
“ forward all they could.” It established “a freely and’ 
“rationally elected Council in every county,” and must 
therefore be accepted, but only in the sort of way in which - 
we should accept a gift from the hand of a malicious genie~ 
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who was watching his opportunity to destroy us. Such is 
the sort of stuff which, when once you have got the party 
spirit “in your bones,” as Sir Gzorczk TrEvELYAN has, can 
find lodgment in an able and cultivated mind. It is a state 
as melancholy as a belief in witchcraft. 


TAYLOR v. MILLS. 


'- end of the case of Taytor v. Mitts may perhaps 
serve as a warning to amateur public prosecutors. It 
ought to convince them that some art is required to dis- 
charge the duties of the place. If the trial also causes them 
to reflect on the dangers, not only to their purse but to 
their morals, incurred by the weaker kind of virtuous 

rsons who will rush into the difficult sport of criminal 
unting, it may prove to possess an extended usefulness. 
When the mere details and fringes of the case are neglected, 
as they well can be, it presents a very simple story. Mr. 
M1113, Secretary of the Paddington Vigilance Committee, 
was obviously anxious to justify his existence, and prove 
that he did not hold his office in vain; so he cast about 
him for somebody to make an example of. No doubt 
Mr. Mitts was unconscious of the fact that he was more 
anxious to find crime than to prevent it; and not being, 
manifestly, in the habit of analysing his own motives, he did 
not see what a terrible risk there was that he would suddenly 
find himself inventing the offence he could not discover. But 
that is precisely what makes Mr. Mitts’s case so tragic and 
instructive. Being inflamed with zeal for social purity, he 
saw something which caused him to suspect that Mrs. 
Taytor kept a disorderly house. The suspicion matured 
rapidly in the hothouse of Mr. Mits’s imagination on a 
soil copiously manured by the nasty people who are always 
raking the gutter in the name of purity. It became a 
certainty, and very soon Mr. Mirus began to give ex- 
ression to it in public places. Then he broke into Mrs. 
‘AyLor’s house, with the help of a policeman and two 
other men, and behaved with the insolent violence natural 
to the unco guid. When Mrs. Tayior took legal pro- 
ceedings, the excellence of Mr. Mitts’s motives unfortu- 
nately led him into further errors. Being, after the manner 
of the pious, sure that he was right, he took measures to 
prove it, which Mr. Justice Day described in terms of 
some severity. “ Then,” said the Judge, “there is 
“the letter written by the defendant to Cuarman to 
“ suggest that he should come and forswear himself. Can 
“ you imagine anything more wicked? That you may take 
“into consideration when you consider whether or not 
“the charge was made maliciously.” The jury did; and 
Mr. M111s at the end of his exertions in the cause of virtue 
found himself fined 18o0/., besides his costs, which will be 
something ; he had the unpleasant experience of cutting a 
rather contemptible figure in court, and, as we hope, at least 
for his soul’s sake, the bitterness of reflecting that he had made 
a most extraordinary fool of himself. In the public interest 
the thing could hardly have ended better. A snub has 
been given to the rather nauseous pack of gushers who are 
always prowling in search of offensive things, and the 
nature of their proceeding has been excellently shown. We 
see them swallowing lies, sneaking, bullying, encouraging 
witnesses to forswear themselves, and finally making an 
abject display of themselves in court. This is as it should 
be, for it is not enough that this kind of thing should be 
pone. Tt ought also to be made ridiculous. Mr. Mitts 


managed to go through both experiences, 


STRANGERS IN THE HOUSE. 


do not wish to anticipate the conclusions of the 

Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
admission of strangers; but enough has been disclosed 
already in the evidence to reyeal a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition of things. The system which prevails, and which has 
been invested with additional, though we think misdirected, 
stringency during the last few years, is manifestly obnoxious 
to the twofold complaint that it excludes those strangers 
who ought to be admitted and admits those whom it is 
highly desirable to exclude. The complaint of the foreign 
Correspondent which has recently made itself heard in the 
English newspapers is undoubtedly a reasonable one. Of 
course it is only right for these gentlemen to remember that 


the disguise of a foreign Correspondent is precisely one of 


those which it would be at once easiest and safest for a 
dynamiter to assume; and that the question, therefore, of 
allowing the complainant free access to the precincts of the 
House is one by no means free from difficulty. Still, 
systems exist to overcome difficulties, and it ought to be 
possible to devise such regulations as, without unduly re- 
stricting, as at present, the facilities of the foreign Corre- 
spondent and others whose business takes them to West- 
minster on a similar errand, might effectually provide for 
the security of the House. It cannot be s:id, at any rate, 
that that security is so complete at present as to make it 
hazardous to meddle with existing regulations. The public, 
indeed, were aware already that this is far from being the 
case. How far they have probably had no adequate con- 
ception until enlightened by the testimony of police and 
other experts before the Select Committee. The whole of 
the evidence of Mr. Monro, the Assistant-Commissioner of 
Police, is most uncomfortable reading; and his account of 
the ease with which MELVILLE and his companion, two men 
known to, and at that very moment under the surveillance 
of, the police, obtained admission to the House is par- 
ticularly calculated to give a shock to the mind of many a 
member not justly chargeable with undue nervousness of 
temperament. 


As to the “Strange Case of Mr. Josern Nozan and 
“General Muinten,” it would be obviously proper for 
the present to reserve our comments. Mr. Nonan has 
had an opportunity of making one statement before the 
Select Committee, but he has not yet received a copy of 
Mr. Mowro’s evidence, and he may wish, after having 
seen it, to add something to the former statement. As 
matters stand at present, we have only to record the 
fact that his allegations are in direct conflict with those 
of the official in question. Mr. Monro has distinctly 
stated, apparently as matter within his professional know- 
ledge, that “General Mitten was in communication with 


JosepH by means of letters conveyed by 


“ Mitten’s daughters, who were then in London and 

“ under observation,” and that one of those letters was. 
an introduction of the dynamite conspirator MELVILLE, 

who, with Harkins—the man since convicted at the 

Central Criminal Court—obtained admission through Mr. 

Nowan to the House of Commons. Mr. Noian, however, 

emphatically denies that he was in correspondence with 

General Mitten through his daughters. He admits to 

knowing the General, “ though he had never heard that he 
“had any connexion with the dynamite party”; and he 

does not deny an acquaintance with the ladies “ under ob- 

“ servation,” though he protests, strangely enough, that he 

was unaware of their being the General’s daughters. He 

knew the General “only by repute” as an officer in the 

Mexican army and as “Correspondent of the New York 

“ Herald” —here, by the way, is an incidental illustration 

of one of our remarks above on the subject of foreign Corre- 

spondents—but had only once seen him, on the occasion of 
the General’s calling upon him at his own house. We can- 

not pretend to think that Mr. Notan’s explanations thus far 

are as informing as could be wished ; but the more complete 
he may succeed in making them hereafter the greater, as it © 
seems to us, is the risk to which the present lax system of 
admission exposes the House of Commons. For, if Mr. 

Nowan can admit dynamiters to the House without knowing 

them, surely the very elect may be deceived. 


A TORPEDO SCHOOL. 


ODERN warfare is nothing if not scientific. The days are 

past when a British officer outside the scientific branches 
could think it a point of professional honour not to know one end 
of a gun from the other ; somewhat asin the same days the judges 
of the Courts at Westminster still ostentatiously disclaimed all 
knowledge of the principles and practice of Courts of Equity. 
Meanwhile the scientific ches themselves have had enough to 
do to keep pace with what is required of them, Not only they 
have repeatedly a their material within the last generation, 
but they have evolved new varieties of work which are in a way 
to become species. Not the least remarkable of these is the art of 
submarine mining, on whose neutral or amphibious ground, as on 
a kind of foreshore, the land and sea services meet, and to the 
civilian’s first view are neeiany mixed up. We gradually dis- 
cover, it is true, that the Royal avy and the Royal Engineers do 
not sacrifice their individuality, and that there are differences to 
be noted. The soldier believes, as in private duty bound, in the 
defensive efficiency of his mine-field, and the sailor is confident in 
the attacking power of his countermines, But when the untutored 
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natural man is introduced to a station where submarine mining 
and torpedo instruction are going on, his notions are towards 
questionings of a perplexed and even Ollendorffian kind. “ Did 
you say that the captain in the red coat commanded the men in 
the blue guernseys and sea-boots? Yes, but the friend of the 
lieutenant does not think that the spurs of the adjutant were given 
him to ride a sea-horse. Will you stay in the lecture-ship of the 
navy or take soundings in the steam launch of the army? Is it 
the Army Regulation Act or the Naval Discipline Act that 
makes them go to sea in their best patrol jackets? Was it not 
the midshipman who left the strictly confidential torpedo manual 
in the guard-room? No, it was orderly corporal who left 
the instructions in the countermine launch. 

Red jackets and gold lace among sea-boots redolent of tallow, 
spurs tripping up among wire cables, company parade and march- 
ing off in fours to practise loading mine-cases; it would have been 
shocking and bewildering to the old school of military smartness, 
and in some ways it does seem odd to civilian ignorance. How- 
ever, there is ty of method in it, as we shall discover if we 
can give ourselves up to a competent guide for a day or two. 
The military og of the business consists in defending the 

hes to the harbour or strong place in question by means 
a “ mine-field.” But what is a mine-field? Our easiest way 
of understanding this will be to adjourn to the roomy old line-of- 
battle ship which has been converted into a school of torpedo 
work, is thus indirectly a more potent engine of war than 
she ever was in her active days. As we step up, there is 
another boat alongside, her gunwales loaded with odd pump- 
kin-shaped red cases, like a nightmare of something between 
slung ts and stowed hammocks, We shall presently learn 
what they mean. Our guide conducts us through spotless 
decks adorned with instantaneous photographs of many sub- 
marine explosions, including the great blowing up of Hell 
Gate in New York harbour, and we find ourselves in a place 
too neatly kept to belong to anything but a Queen’s ship, 
and yet strangely remote from the traditions of naval literature. 
It is a spacious lecture-room, with plenty of air and light, where 
a thoughtful Admiralty has provided the sailor studious of 
torpedoes with softly-cushioned benches, iva pi rpi8y ri év 
Sadapin. The decoration consists of what appear to be festoons 
of small fireworks. A good-sized aquarium-tank is the first thing 
that catches our attention at the level of the eye; but for fish 
there are miniature specimens of those red cases floating about in 
it, and, when we look more closely, they are not floating freely, 
but moored by sinkers, and further attached to cords which con- 
verge to smaller and differently shaped cases resting upon the 
bottom, This is the model of a mine-tield; it shows how the sub- 
marine mines are disposed in alternate order, line behind line, to 
close a channel; how each mine is kept floating at the depth at 
which it will touch the bottom of a ship passing over it (a depth 
which has to be fixed by most careful soundings); and how 
every one is connected by its own branch cable with a main con- 
ducting cable laid out from the station on shore. There are 
various ways of firing submarine mines. Purely mechanical 
means were employed with the older types of “ infernal machines,” 
as they were then called; the impact of the vessel might start a 
weight which fell and fired a gun-lock, or it might break a 
chemical fuse in which the ingredients of an inflaming or explod- 
ing mixture were kept apart. Torpedoes of this kind may be 
still useful under special circumstances ; but they have the draw- 
backs of not discerning friends from foes, and of being dangerous 
to remove when it is desired to reopen navigation, besides 
which experience has shown them to be uncertain in their 
action. In the modern school “ electro-contact” apparatus is 
preferred ; here the disturbance of the mine completes an elec- 
trical circuit, for which purpose there is a choice of ingenious 
devices; the land service has a rather complex and costl 
one, and gains by it the power of testing the electrical condi- 
tion of the connexions after the mine is in position; the naval 
seem to prefer simplicity, which, however, does not pre- 
vent them from having one or two vastly pretty electro-mechanical 
conceits by way of precaution against the effects of countermines, 
The completion of this circuit may be made to fire the mine at 
once ; but generally the better way is to make it signal the contact 
to the observer at the station on shore, who can then at will com- 
plete the firing circuit with an innocent-looking instrument called 
a firing-key. Every mine, of course, can be separately identified 
and controlled in the operating-room, or “test-room,” as it is 
officially called. Besides these methods, there is an extremely 
neat system of bringing a submarine mine to full-cock (we have 
explained that one’s land and sea metaphors get mixed) by 
telescopic observation of the vessel's course, ain arrange- 
ments in connexion with the observer's telescope are so ordered 
that the circuit is automatically completed, all but the firing-key, 
as the vessel comes over a mine, unless, indeed, the operator, noti- 
fied that an enemy's ship is under observation, has put down the 
firing-key already, in which case the mine will be exploded with- 
out any further specific motion. This method is useful where it 
is desired to keep a channel open for friendly vessels during 
hostilities, 


As our guide ins these things, his exposition is enforced at 
appropriate moments by the detonation of the little fuses which 
rn various parts of the room; they are in circuit with the 
various specimens and models of firing apparatus, and form a 
Convenient means of demonstration for lecture purposes. But 


this is only the beginning of what the nayy has to study. The 


British navy has had more to do with attack than with defence in 
active service, and we hope it may still be so. Submarine mines 
are, therefore, interesting to the naval officer chiefly as a subject 
of experiments with countermines. Given a channel ed by a 
properly disposed mine-field, the channel is impassable until the 
mines are rendered harmless. This may be done either by acting 
against the connecting cables or by acting against the mines 
themselves, Cables may be fished for with specially constructed 
grepnels, armed with small charges of gun-cotton. When the 
cable is secured, the explosion of the charge will convert some feet 
of it into a shapeless tangle of cord and wire, and effectually 
destroy its conducting qualities. The operation of “ creeping ” for 
an enemy's cable has a general resemblance to seine fishing, or 
“ drifting ”; there is a more summary variety of it, which can be 

rformed under fire, if necessary, with a grapnel of wider reach. 

he other, and greater, operation is to attack the enemy's mines 
bodily, and destroy them by the explosion of countermines, A 
“ countermine launch ”—such a boat as we have seen alongside—is 
towed by a steam pinnace across the mined region. The mine- 
cases which she carries are automatically dropped at regular 
intervals, paying out their connecting wires as they go. When 
this is done, the whole are simultaneously exploded, and the 
concussion explodes the enemy's mines, or destroys their con- 
nexions, thus leaving a clear passage for the attacking fleet. Hence 
the need for the defending engineer of not leaving his mine-field 
to take care of itself. He must protect it with quick- 
firing and machine guns against the counterminer no less than a 
ship of war must protect herself against the torpedo-boat, The 
sailor will on his side watch his advantage in thick nights and any 
other favourable accident. He has, moreover, a trump card—if he 
can play it—in the steam-pinnace which a ship can send out on a 
little countermining expedition without a soul on board, her 
direction and speed being controlled from the ship by electro- 
magnetic mechanism. Do you doubt the fact? here the 
working model of the gear, and be convinced. 

With all this electricity at hand, the hospitality of the British 
navy could not omit to provide the usual electrical toys for the 
benefit of casual visitors. Accordingly we have a smaller o 
tank over which lowers a cotton wooi thunder-cloud, and the im- 
any ship which has gone to sea without a lightning con- 

actor is wrecked with the proper sulphurous odour noted by 
Homer—éev 8€ @eciov mAjro—and the additional terror of her 
magazine, a detonator chosen for loudness, blowing up. Vacuum 
discharge-tubes, electro-magnets, and so forth will amply relieve 
the mind of any one who feels overstrained by serious attention to 
torpedoes, 

t seems, however, that the sailor reserves a special affection for 
his Whitehead torpedo—a delight and a secret in which the miners 
of the land service have no part. He expatiates on recent im- 
provements in its fish-like lines; he conducts you with special 

ide to the lecture-room appropriated to it; he shows you a 

utiful working model of the latest invention for launching it 
fromaboat. Other moving torpedoes have been invented and praised, 
but the British sailor's heart is true to his Whitehead. One could 
suspect him of addressing sentimental songs to it when the marines 
are out of hearing. His affection for gun-cotton does not rise to 
the same height of enthusiasm, but takes rank with the steady 
conservative instincts of our service. Dynamite has no charms 
for the nautical mind; it is unpleasant to handle, and less safe 
and convenient than gun-cotton. By the way, you need not have 
given such a wide berth to those sappers who were practising the 
operation of loading mines; an innocent dummy composition is 
= for drill purposes instead of the compressed slabs of the real 
explosive. 

If we choose to moralize on the cost and the unknown perils of 
modern war we are quite free to do so; but our guide will be even 
with us. He will point out that torpedoes are really much more 
humane than broadsides, The old-fashioned cannonading at close, 

uarters between fully-manned ships was inevitably murderous. 
A ship disabled by a submarine mine would be very unlikely to 
sink instantly, and her crew would have a fair chance of escape. 
The torpedo, formerly denounced as treacherous, comes nearer to 
fulfilling the ideal law of war than the gun; it strikes at the 
enemy's means of offence, not at his life, Perhaps we should like 
to come out and take soundings in the mine-field to-morrow. It 
is a fair offer ; and the gentle stranger may do well to accept it if 
fa of thane whe tn 


MR. GLADSTONE’S NINE POINTS. 


as week has been a week of satisfactions of different 
kin The deceased wife's. sister may have been satisfied 
with her oft-obtained, oft-delusive majority ; and Mr. Bradlaugh 
certainly ought to be satisfied with his damages, which are 
perhaps the least ever imposed for a set of proceedings including, 
as Mr. Bradlaugh himself very handsomely acknowledges now, 
an absolutely unfounded charge against the Prime Minister of 

land of conduct than which in a Prime Minister nothing 
could be more disgraceful. If the speech-thirsty British public 
was not satisfied with at least five platform speeches on one 
evening from Cabinet Ministers or ex-Ministers of Cabinet 
rank, it ought to have been. Finally, the Midlothian Liberal- 
Unionists have certainly reason to be satisfied with the result 


of their correspondence with Mr. Gladstone; and, as Glad- 
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stonians profess to be satisfied likewise with the result of 
that “impertinence,” as it is called in Gladstonian lingo, it may 
almost be concluded that everybody is happy. 

It is particularly fortunate that we have published declarations 
of the satisfaction of Mr. Gladstone and the Gladstonians with the 
Midlothian documents ; because, without them, a body might have 
arrived at a rather different conclusion. To begin with, except to 
persons of the calmness of the immortal Mr. Gregsbury, the com- 
munication received from Midlothian by Midlothian’s representative 
would have seemed a rather unpleasant one. The signers are 
none of your pestilent Tories, but all faithful Liberals of the 
purest water, and some of them, if we mistake not, are ns 
who were very influential in procuring for Mr. Gladstone the last 
of his very singular series of seats. They are almost ex- 
travagantly polite and ’umble to the very using of that word in 
suggesting to their distinguished representative that them, at any 
rate, he most decidedly does not represent—no, nor bimself as he 
was at a remarkably recent period. They make the finest of 
congees as they accuse him of tergiversation—that political vice 
which Canning, when it was charged on him in Parliament, re- 
sented by rising, “ pale as death,” and saying, “ That is a Lie!” 
unchecked by the Speaker and unchallenged by his opponent in 
those days of challenges. And the things that they say are dread- 
fully true things. They respectfully remind their great member 
that, “ owing to his many onerous duties, they have not enjoyed 
the opportunities usual to electors, of meeting their representative 
from time to time, and hearing from him an explanation of the 
course pursued by him.” Now this is particularly unkind, because, 
as is well known, Mr. Gladstone has had remarkably few calls on 
his time for very many months past—has been, indeed, relieved 
by a grateful nation, pitying his age, of the toils of government, 
and might have afforded opportunities to the electors of Mid- 
lothian as often as ever he and they liked. And his omission 
to afford these really is, when one comes to think of it, a little 
for thoughts. But these bold, bad men go on to relieve Mr. 
- Gladstone’s mind. It is not of “his new policy of repealing the 
Union” that they want to talk. These guileless ones, though not 
pardoning, accept the fact of the “new policy.” But they did 
expect, “they entertained the confident expectation,” that the 
country, having said “ No; we do not like the new policy,” Mr. 
Gladstone would “use his influence to promote law and order.” 
Alas! alas! unblessed are they who expect such things from Mr. 
Gladstone, for they shall be, and have been, disappointed. “A 
Crimes Act has been passed much milder” than Mr. Gladstone’s 
for the purpose of “suppressing anarchy.” Again, they “ ex- 
pected” (ah! rustic men of Lothian, that river never defluet /) 
that he would “recommend obedience to it”—to an Act that was 
not his, that was opposed by him! They have, “with the 
deepest regret,” noticed him pursuing a different course. They 
“cannot believe that it is his intention to defend the Plan of 
Campaign, or boycotting, or mutinous defiance and resistance to 
the law”; but they candidly tell him (@ prapé cai mappiape xal 
ptaporare Association !) ‘this is the impression universally pro- 
duced.” And as they “hold it to be the duty of every patriotic 
statesman to denounce such forms of crime,” they “ respectfully 
ask him to let it be known that boycotting, &c. are as hateful in 
his eyes now as when he introduced his Bills of 1881 and 1882.” 
And they wind up thus :— 

It humbly appears to us that freedom and justice to all classes and in- 
dividuals have always hitherto been the watchwords of the Liberal party, 
and that lawless attacks on life and limb, on personal freedom to act and 
contract, and on private property are not excusable forms of political 

tation, and cannot be encouraged or condoned by any section of the 

beral party without just forfeiture of public confidence. 

Now we should not like it to go forth to the world that we 
approve or excuse the intolerable conduct of anybody who 

ts that Mr. Gladstone has ever done what he should not do. 
The mildest terms we can think of as applicable to such a pro- 
ceeding are those of the ingenious and ingenuous Mr. John Buncle, 
after telling how, when the illustrious Harriot Noel had finished 
her discourse on the Hebrew Bible, he snatched this beauty to 
his arms, and, without thinking what he did, imprinted on her 
balmy mouth halfa dozen kisses. The action, indeed, was not 
like that of the Midlothian Association, but the stricture which 
follows fits exactly. “This was very wrong, and gave very great 
offence.” It was very wrong, indeed, and it gave infinite offence; 
but Mr. Gladstone was more sorry than angry. He “ perused with 
much pain” the wicked address. He is “ atraid it would not con- 
tribute to mitigate the estrangement of feeling” if he were to 
answer in detail; and, to do him justice, he doesn’t. He never 
“ proposed to re the legislative Union,” but only, it would 
seem, though he does not say so, to antiquate it. He has “made 
his sentiments known” authentically on all the points, which is 
indeed what the Association complains of, He is quite certain 
that to cry “ Remember Mitchelstown” is to be “the mainstay of 
order in Ireland,” while order is “ threatened and endangered” by 
what the Government has done. And he, too, winds up :— 

The prospect you hold out to me of appearing in the public journals, 
through this cor nce, in controversy with a portion of my consti- 
tuents from whom | have at an earlier date received valuable support is 
one which I should not have invited ; but the act is theirs, and I am not 
entitled to take exception to it. 

Nearly all Mr. Gladstone's correspondences please the soul, but 
this pleases the soul well. “Prisoner at the bar, what have you 
got tosay?” “I am afraid, my lord, that it would not tend to 


mitigate the estrangement of feeling of which I am sorry, my 


lord, to see evidence in your lordship’s conduct and the conduct 
of the witnesses and counsel for the Crown, if I were to 
answer.” And, indeed, we don't think it would. Mr. Gladstone 
can take no share in repealing the Union, every line of his Home 
Rule Bill and of any possible Home Rule Bill being, in fact or in 
form, or in both, a repeal of some line in the Act establishing that 
legislative Union, while in its actual form Mr. Gladstone’s Bill re- 
pealed the legislative Union simpliciter by excluding the Irish 
members from Imperial legislation. But even this, which Mr. 
Gladstone cays, is not nearly so instructive and important as 
what he refuses to say. He refuses—more than refuses, by his 
reference to the very of which his memorialists com- 
plain—to do and to say every one of those things which the 
petitioners ask him to say and to do. And, therefore, we have a 
rfect right to accept his refusal to affirm as a declaration of 
enial, Thus he (1) refuses to use his power and influence to pro- 
mote order and submission to the law. He (2) refuses to recom- 
mend obedience to an Act of Parliament as long as it is the law. 
He (3) will not Ber w to cease from encouraging law-breaking 
and illegality. He (4) will not deny that it is his intention to 
defend the Plan of Campaign, boycotting, and mutinous resistance. 
He (5) does not think it the duty of a statesman to denounce such 
forms of dishonesty and crime. He (6) will not make it known in 
unmistakable terms that boyeotting and all forms of intimidation, 
&c., are as hateful in his eyes as they were in 1881 and 1882. 
He (7) will not aid in protecting from a cruel tyranny those who 
are the subjects of agrarian and political oppression. He (8) re- 
fuses to endorse as watchwords of Liberalism freedom and justice 
to all classes and individuals; and he (9) declines to assent to the 
damnable doctrine and position that lawless attacks on life, on 
personal freedom to act and contract, and on private property, are 
not excusable forms of political agitation. 

These nine points Mr. Gladstone was asked, toticem verbis, 
to pronounce upon, and he has distinctly pronounced by refusing 
pronouncement. Observe that if he accepts them, there was not the 
slightest reason why such an agile logician should not proclaim his 
acceptance, and still, and side by side with it, maintain his doctrine 
about legislative separation not bing arepeal of legislative Union, 
his doctrine about Mitchelstown, and so forth. The propositions 
of the Liberal-Unionists of Midlothian had no party or particular 
colour, and did not mention Mitchelstown, Mr. O’Brien, or any- 
thing else. They are perfectly general, and a sufficiently con- 
vinced or sufficiently impudent person might take them all on 
book, or teacup, or anything else, and still maintain that in the 
particular cases Mr. four is a sanguinary lawbreaker and the 
slayers of Fitzmaurice amiable victims. If, therefore, Mr. Gladstone 
does not do this, if he will not take the test even with this qualifi- 
cation, it must be because the test per se revolts his stomach. 
And we have seen what that test is, and what its refusal implies. 
If what Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, 
Sir George Trevelyan, and the rest constantly declare is true, it 
could be taken by any one of them ; if what we and other Unionists 
say is true, it could not, we frankly own, be taken by any one of 
them honestly. Mr. Gladstone has now publicly declined to take 
it, and has referred to the very statements from which doubts of his 
orthodoxy were inferred as clearing him from heterodoxy; while, 
but a day or two later, he has publicly condoled with an Irish 
magistrate who was very properly suspended from the Commission 
for the insolent folly of “ counter-proclaiming” a proclaimed meet- 
ing. We cannot presume to say whether the “ expectation” of the 
Midlothian Unionists was as childlike and bland as their letter 
declares. But they must have been very sanguine, indeed, if the 
expected a greater triumph than this over one of the slipperiest, if 
not one of the strongest, of controversialists. “ Will you advise 
obedience to the law, denounce anarchy and ‘yranny proclaim 
personal freedom, and so forth?” say they. “No; I will not,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, 


LAST TERM AT CAMBRIDGE. 


it is always rash to say of a given event that remy. like it has 
ever taken place; but for once we feel safe from all charge of 
exaggeration when we affirm that the University of Cambridge 
has never had such a scare as was caused by the late female inva- 
sion. For the present the capital is safe; Princess Ida and her 
bevy of fair aspirants to academic d who were crying out a 
few weeks since, like Hannibal of old, 
actum nihil est, nisi Poeno milite portas 
. Frangimus, et media vexillum pono Suburra, 

are contenting themselves with less ancient, but more elastic, 
Universities ; and the conscript fathers can still pace their gardens 
and their cloisters in comparative seclusion. Not that things are 
as they were of old. Married Fellows; married tutors living in 
the precincts of the colleges, in one college actually in rooms 
which only a few months ago were inhabited by bachelors, and 
now have ingeniously converted into a house; young ladies 
sitting in lecture-rooms side by side with young gentlemen, and 
conning Plato or dissecting snails in sweet communion of kin 
souls, are signs of the times which only the wilfully blind can fail 
to read. Still, the danger of dangers—a mixed University —has 
for the moment away. But the danger was not one of the 
imagination. At one time it looked as though victory would be, 
as usual, on the side of the big battalions, For the female 
centre, bearing aloft the banner of Miss Ramsay—a tripos 
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proper on a field argent—mustered some two thousand strong, 
and was supported, to right and left, by a thousand knights, 
valiant and distinguished, some of whom had gone over to the 
enemy, some hailed from other centres. To this formidable army 
the Senate could oppose at most about 2,000 men; but when they 
came to be examined it appeared that they were veterans of 

proved valour, who might be sent into the field without fear 
oF the result. Thanks to diplomacy a contest was avoided, and 
some years will nae elapse before the attack is renewed. To 
be serious—the Council of the Senate received no fewer than eight 
memorials from women and their supporters, inquiring “ whether 
the time has not now come for a further important step in the 
work of ag | and directing the higher education of women, in 
which your University has taken so important a part”; and, after 
further preamble, praying that Senhidies would grant “her 
degrees to those women who pass her Honour examinations.” 
Our quotation is from the first memorial; but, whichever docu- 
ment be selected, the thing asked for is the same. These prayers 
were met by two counter-petitions. One was a clear uccompro- 
mising No. It expressed “an earnest hope that no steps will be 
taken by the University towards the admission of women to 
membership and degrees.” The other, more courteous, but also 
more insidious, affected an interest in the progress of woman to 
perfection, and committed itself to the two following state- 
ments :— 


I. That to tie permanently the Higher Education of Women to the 
Higher Education of Men by granting the Membership and Degrees of 
the University of Cambridge to Women would be detrimental to the 
interests of the Education of Women. 

Il. That if Degrees are granted to Women in connexion with the 
Examinations of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, they should 
be conferred by some independent authority, in a position to consider the 
various educational problems which would arise from the point of view of 
Women’s education especially. 


The Council gave much time and thought to the matter before 
making any communication to the Senate. Not only did they feel 
the gravity of the situation, but they were not unanimous in their 
views of resistance. Their Report (dated March 5) is a very able 
document, perhaps the best that could, under the circumstances, 
have been issued. After a cordial recognition of the success which 
had attended the admission of women to examinations, they point 
out that the prayers of the memorialists cannot be granted without 
obtaining new powers, and changing the constitution of the 
University. In the next place, they show that the memorials 
against female admission to degrees contain the names of more 
members of the Senate than those in favour of them; and that 
many of these are persons “‘ who have shown in various ways their 
sympathy with the effurts which have been made to improve 
education in general, and the education of women in particular.” 
Under these circumstances they decline to recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Syndicate to consider the changes, &c., that would be 
necessary; and then, passing to the second paragraph of the 
memorial above quoted, they draw attention to the support the 
scheme there suggested had already received, and the hearty co- 
—— it would probably meet with in the future, but conclude 

at such object could not 4 “ forwarded by any present action on 
their part.” So all is over for the present, and we are glad that 
the matter has terminated with but little irritation on either side. 
If severe logic were a safe guide to follow in such matters, women 
who pass Honour examinations with distinction ought of course to 
receive their reward in the same way as men do; but the practical 
difficulties are insuperable. If the degree be granted, where are 
we to stop? If we have spinsters in Arts—we cannot call them 
bachelors—why not mistresses in the same faculty? These would 
in due course become members of the Senate and have a share in 
the government of the University. A lady might in these days 
share the delicate labours of the Proctorial Syndicate—perhaps 
even be Proctor—with success; but we are afraid that such pro- 
motion would be the signal for inextinguishable discord, and 
destroy what little peace is left to the University amid the many 
movements that harass it. 

Speaking of movements, the promoters of the organization 
against the contribution paid by the colleges to the University, to 
which we drew attention a year ago (see Saturday Review for 
April 2, 1877), have now formulated their views. Ata meet- 
ing of Heads and Bursars held at Peterhouse Lodge, November 24, 
1887, the following resolutions were adopted :— 


I. That, in the opinion of this Meeting, the diminution which has taken 
place in the aggregate income of the Colleges is sufficient to justify an 
application to the Chancellor in accordance with the provisions of Statute 
B, chapter I. section 2, with the view of securing a reduction for the years 
1888-1890 of the contribution to the Common University Fund required 
from the Colleges under that Statute, so far as the charges to which the 
University is at present pledged, and which necessarily fall upon that 
Fund, will admit. 

IL. That, in the opinion of this Meeting, it is desirable that steps be 
taken to obtain an Amendment of Statute B, honey | the augmentation of 
the Contribution of the Colleges to the Common University Fund pre- 
scribed by Statute B, chapter I. section 2, may be suspended 
after 1890. 


These resolutions were subscribed 18t members of the 
Governing Bodies of the colleges, of whom 170 approved both 
resolutions, and 11 the first resolution only. On the other hand, 
those who are content with the —— state of things have 
adopted the following opinion. It received 67 signatures :— 

That, inasmuch as (1) the remedy provided by Statute to meet depression, 
and (2) remedies which lie within’ the phase of action of Colleges, have 


ten years 


not been tried and found inadequate, it is not justifiable to alter recent 
Statutes regulating the contribution of the Colleges to the University. 
These statements, with the signatures, having been forwarded to 
the Vice-Chancellor, are published in the University Reporter, and 
it is understood that the malcontents, as they may conveniently 
be termed, propose to take action at no distant date. Their mode 
of procedure has not vet transpired. Had they been content with 
ther first resolution, the remedy sanctioned by the Statutes would 
suffice. It is therein provided :— 

That, in case it appears at any time hereafter to the Financial Board 
that the aggregate income of the Colleges has fallen so low that the con- 
tribution required under this chapter would be an excessive burden upon 
the Colleges, the Chancellor may, upon the application of the Financial 
Board, inquire into the matter; and, if he be satisfied that the fact is so, 
he may, at his discretion, direct that the amount to be levied under this 
chapter be diminished for any period not exceeding five years by any sum 
not exceeding one-fifth part of the minimum amount named in this chapter 
for each year of such period, 

This, however, would clearly not satisfy the 170 who signed 
both resolutions; and it is an open secret that many—perhaps a 
majority—of them would gladly see a change even more radical 
than that suggested in their second resolution. We presume that 
they have carefully considered what the consequences would be if 
such a result were attained, and that, therefore, they wish the 
University not to take up the last moiety of the loan lately 
effected, not to build the Sedgwick Memorial Museum, nor the new 
buildings required for the Medical School, nor, what is perhaps still 
more important, to pay the full salaries of certain officials who, 
on the faith of the new Statutes, have accepted posts in the 
University. That many colleges have suffered severely from 
agricultural depression is well known; but, as the counter-resolu- 
tion states, there are remedies which have not yet been tried, and 
it is to be hoped that the patriotism, even of non-resident Fellows, 
will not shrink, if necessary, from further sacrifices. It would be, 
indeed, a mournful spectacle if the University which took the 
extension were to be the first to return to the old 

nes, 

Meanwhile, it is pleasant to note that the new Chemical Laboratory 
is completed, and will shortly, in part at least, be — by 
students ; and that Mr. Pearson's new west wing of the Library 
is rising rapidly. It promises to be a singularly beautiful and. 
commodious building. 


IGNATIUS SHACON. 


F the ardent Shaconians who went to welcome their high 
priest, Mr. Donnelly, on the occasion of his first appearance 
here in public, were under the impression that the event Would be 
celebrated by the final overthrow of their hated foes the Bake- 
ag they must have been very much disappointed. The 
on. Ignatius Donnelly is not = the author of certain geolo- 
gical works and a distinguished statesman—the latter may be 
accepted on the authority of Mr. A. Watts, the President of the 
Bacon Society—but also a very prudent man. He is not going to 
“ dethrone Shakspeare ” merely for the love of the thing—very far 
from it. The world is warned that “the key to the cipher, and 
the text of the secret narrative disclosed by it, will be made public 
only in The Great Cryptogram,” which will contain upwards of 
one thousand —whether quarto, or octavo, or “ folio” is not 
stated—and Mr. Donnelly goes on to explain that “ premature 
publication of the key would deprive both author and publisher of 
the protection of the copyright laws.” This may or may not be 
the case; but an exceeding care about copyright is not an un- 
common trait of those authors who are least likely to suffer from 
the piracy of their works ; and Mr, Dounelly’s bulky volume is not 
in such imminent danger as he seems to suppose. At all events, 
the hurling of the thunderbolt is postponed, and if the complete 
key to the cryptogram should prove as unintelligible as the speci- 
men of it which Mr. Donnelly endeavoured to explain the other 
evening, every one will have cause to regret that the postponement 
is not indefinite. Mr. Donnelly’s lecture was merely a repro- 
duction of the material with which the students of Mrs. Henry 
Pott are already familiar. But if the matter was old the manner 
was sufficiently amusing. In the course of an introduction, 
lasting some three-quarters of an hour, Mr. Donnelly said that 
“he knew he was talking against a broad blank wall of national 
superstition,” If, however, any one supposes that this distinguished 
statesman is appalled by the difficulty of his undertaking, he is 
very much mistaken, After a manner peculiarly transatlantic, 
Mr. Donnelly boldly “—~ hi —to founder of 
Christianity and Galileo. Then comes the ponderous platitude 
that “the progress of mankind consisted in one generation un- 
doing the mistakes and errors of the preceding generation.” Poor 
Mr. Donnelly! Does he really believe that a generation will arise 
which will expend its energies in exposing his errors and mis- 
takes? Itis to be feared that the “ self-sufficient gentlemen,” 
the Shakspeare scholars (Mr. Donnelly with fine irony calls them 
microscopic men), are likely to keep “their noses turned up” for 
a long time. They will be slow to believe the theory “that 
William Shakspeare did not write the plays credited to him.” 
At least, the glory of their conversion will belong to some 
one mightier than Mr, Donnelly. For the biographical and 
historical arguments—if, indeed, they deserve to be so called— 
amount in effect to this. The author of the plays hitherto at- 
tributed to William Shakspeare exhibits wontervel knowledge 
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‘of law. Shakspeare was not a lawyer, and his avocations were of 
a nature to prevent his having an opportunity of acquiring any 
knowledge of law. Therefore (a very loud and big therefore, for 
here at least Mr. Donnelly seemed conscious of a flaw in the 
argument), Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, wrote the plays; he was 
a lawyer, and the only man of the age who could have done so. 
As to the Cryptogram, every one who has allowed himself to be 
amused by Mr. Donnelly’s mathematical vagaries has already had 
the principles on which the cipher is worked explained in the 
pages of this Review and elsewhere. Those persons who have 
short memories, however, may be confidently referred to the fifth 
fit of Mr. Lewis Carroll's Hunting of the Snark, where the Butcher 
—no doubt unconsciously—desciibes the chief features of Mr. 
Donnelly’s system to the Beaver with supreme felicity :— 


Taking Three as the subject to reason about— 
A convenient number to state— 

We add Seven and Ten, and then -ey out 
By One Thousand diminished by Eight. 

The result we proceed to divide as you see 
By Nine Hundred and Ninety and Two 

Then subtract Seventeen and the answer must be 
Exactly and perfectly true. 


Mr. Donnelly, it is true, does not take such a convenient number 
as three, nor does he, like the Butcher, explain 


all the while, in a popular style, 
Which the Beaver could well understand. 


In spite of his diagrams, he is not by any means so clear as could 
be desired. It may be admitted that he exhibits a perverse inge- 
nuity in the manipulation of figures; but this talent, however 
diverting it ma to its possessor, is unfortunately all too 
common. Has Mr. Donnelly never heard of the cipher which 
proves that the Pope bears the mark of the beast indelibly 
stamped on him? If he has not, he will find any number of 

rsons of Evangelical proclivities who will be ready to explain it 
in two minutes. The way in which Mr, Donnelly collects evidence 
is somewhat after this fashion. Any one can do it for himself. 
Take, for instance, the magic name Francis Bacon. The number 
of letters in the name is 12. Now Mr. Donnelly bases his system 
on the peculiarities of the Folio of 1623. If you add the digits of 
this number together, the result is also 12. Can anything be 
more convincing than that ? We make Mr. Donnelly a present of 
the fact with much pleasure. Having collected a number of 
trivial coincidences of this kind, Mr. Donnelly has the amazing 
impudence to proclaim that his wretched theory is proved like 
@ proposition of Euclid; and after that, if any one be bold 
enough to believe in Shakspeare, that person is, according to 
Mr. Donnelly, capable of believing in anything, even that “ the 
universe came together by a fortuitous combination of atoms.” 
There, the murder is out. The penalty of the obstinate sceptic 
who clings to his belief in Shakspeare is to be branded as an 
Atheist by Mr. Donnelly, the apostle of the new Shaconian 
religion and a distinguished statesman. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


AS was to be imagined, the recently promulgated laws concern- 
ing divorce in France were soon seized upon by the Parisian 
playwriters, who are ever eager to avail themselves of important 
current events for the display of their peculiar talents. Already 
whilst the divorce laws were merely at their earliest stage of dis- 
cussion, in 1880, that clever play Divorgons was produced, and in 
1884 Un Divorce was acted with some success at the Vaudeville. 
But none of these plays—not to mention several by Augier and 
Dumas jils—La Femme de Claude and La Princesse Georges, for 
instance—have approached in brilliance and originality the unique 
work by MM. Bisson and Mars which was first acted at the 
Vaudeville, Paris, on the night of March 2, and in London at the 
Royalty on Monday evening. There is perhaps no event in human 
life which is so difficult to treat dramatically as divorce. It has 
to be handled very delicately; for in serious drama it is so apt to 
become ridiculous precisely where the author intends it to be 
most tragic, and vice versd in comedy. MM. Bisson and Mars 
have treated this perilous subject, in Les Surprises du Divorce, 
with so much tact and good taste that not even the prudish 
can find cause for complaint. The piece, however, contains to 
our mind one glaring defect. The authors ask us from the 
start to believe that it is possible for a man, whose daughter 
has married with his consent a gentleman of some position, 
to himself become the husband of this son-in-law's recently 
divorced first wife without her knowing that she lately bore his 
name. If we can admit that so extraordinary a case can occur in 
real life, the rest is plain sailing. Victor Hugo, however, once 
said that, if there was any particularly improbable situation in a 
drama, the way to make it pass unobserved was to mask, as it 
were, its unlikelihood with minute and well-considered details, 
This is precisely what MM. Bisson and Mars have not done. 
They oblige us to take a little too much for granted. Briefly 
related, the plot of their charming comedy turns upon the 
adventures of an unhappy musical composer who has married the 
only daughter of an a: mace This mother-in-law is something 
‘worse even than the traditional mére d’actrice ; she is une mére de 
danseuse—a distinction with a difference which is easily understood 
soon after her first appearance on the stage when once her 


harsh, vulgar voice is heard boasting of her past triumphs, when 
as a disciple of Terpsichore she pirouetted before ‘‘ the Khedive of 
Egypt and all the other Courts of Europe.” It is still more forcibly 
made evident when, under the belief that she is providing her 
sensitive son-in-law’s guests with a never-to-be-forgotten treat, 
she rushes in among them dressed in the scanty costume she wore 
when her form was less “massive,” in her great character of 
the Sylphide. Mme. Bonivard—for so is this terrible personage 
called—is a remarkably well-drawn character. Duval can endure 
her no longer, and, exasperated beyond control by her antics, he 
proceeds to box her ears, Unfortunately his aim misses and he 
strikes his wife instead. A divorce ensues, and in due time M. 
Duval marries a charming girl named Gabrielle, who has no 
mother and only a father who is away on a prolonged journey in 
foreign parts. Peace dwells with the composer of serious operas, 
until in an evil hour his father-in-law returns and, to the surprise 
of all, a married man—married to no less a personage than the 
divorced wife, and bringing with him into the domestic circle once 
more that dreadful old lady the ex-Sylphide. The complications 
which ensue after this wonderfully droll situation is reached are 
contrived with an ingenuity which borders on genius, and the 
dénouement is reached amid continuous laughter. Needless to re- 
peat the rest of the story or relate the circumstances which arise 
and enable the formidable Mme. Bonivard to bring about a 
second divorce and make up a third, and, let us hope, final mar- 
riage for her daughter with a young gentleman who is courageous 
enough to be not only son ¢roisiéme, but also to embark for America 
with the mother-in-law. This amusing piece creates incessant 
laughter from the rise to the fall of the curtain. Its power of 
provoking merriment is supreme. The dialogue is singularly crisp 
and brilliant, and contains much unforced epigram and wit. The 
leading critics of Paris declare that M. Joly, who created the part 
ic Paris, was “sublime” as Henri Duval. If M. Coquelin is not 
sublime, he is superb, No character we have yet seen him act suits 
him so perfectly as this one, and possibly no actor—unless indeed 
it be Mr. Toole, when he chooses to do his best—now in England 
could approach M. Coquelin as this most distressed of sons-in- 
law. He plays with an earnest seriousness which is immeasurably 
comical. Words fail to describe his expression of abject horror when 
he beholds his old enemy return home, His hair seems actually 
to stand on end and his cheeks to bleach as with a loud cry he 
collapses upon the sofa, glaring with the astonished gaze of an 
Orestes at one of the Eumenides at the triumphant ex-ballerina 
and her comely daughter, his previous wife. It would be impos- 
sible to act better. Possibly the versatile Mme. Patry has not 
the unctuous style of that inimitable actress Mme. Grassot, but she 
played Mme. Bonivard with capital effect, and was especially droll 
in the well-contrived scene in which the ex-ballerina appears in 
the costume of La Sylphide. She has mastered all the smirks and 
smiles of the type she was representing to the life, and created 
unbounded am t. Diane is a part which does not demand 
much acting, but Mile. Barety made the most of it, and Mlle. 
Kerwich did the same by Gabrielle, another not particularly well- 
drawn character. M. Jean Coquelin was delightfully fresh and 
pleasant as the bold youth to whom love gives suflicient courage to 
enable him to become the third husband of the fair Diane. With 
Les Surprises du Divorce M. Meyer brings his season of French 
plays to a close. It has been unusually successful and enter- 


taining, 


THE STATE OF TRADE, 


HE expectation of a great revival in trade, which was general 

- five or six months ago, has not so far been realized, In the 
autumn, freights rose rapidly; a demand for new shipping sprang 
up; the exports of coal increased, and there was a considerable 
advance in prices, the rise in some of the metals, notably copper 
and tin, being quite extraordinary. It was hoped that the improve- 
ment thus made would continue, and that the new year would be 
one of the most prosperous that had been seen for a long time past. 
Scarcely, however, had the new year opened when political appre- 
hensions were revived by the massing of Russian troops upon the 
German and Austrian frontiers and the scare that followed both in 
Germany and in Austria-Hungary. The death of the Emperor 
William, the grievous illness of the Emperor Frederick, and the 
Boulangist agitation in France, have all aided in increasing appre- 
hension and uncertainty. The result is shown in the slackening 
of business in many quarters, and in a decline in the prices of 
several commodities. Taken altogether, prices, indeed, have been 
exceedingly well maintained during the first quarter of the year, 
but yet there is a fall not only in metals, but in coffee, cotton, 
and sugar. The fall in copper and tin, it is quite true, is very 
slight, when we consider the extraordinary rise that occurred a 
few months ago, and it is much that the general level of prices 
has been maintained ; but the decline that has taken place shows 
that confidence is by no means as strong as it wasa little while ago, 
and that many speculators who had boughtlargely towards the close 
of last year have lately been selling. And there is no doubt, also, 
that market reports and trade circulars are much less sanguine 
than they lately were. But, if we turn from the records of prices 
and trade circulars to the actual statistics of business done, the 
situation will be seen not to be unsatisfi . For the first three 
months of the year the value of the imports shows an increase over 


‘those of the first quarter of last year of very nearly 5 per cent., 
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and the value of the exports of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures shows an increase of about 4} per cent. It is true 
that there was a heavy falling off in the re-exports of foreign and 
colonial produce, which brings down the percentage of increase in 
value, in the case of the whole of the exports, to about 3} per 
cent. ; but even that increase is not unsatisfactory, especially when 
we bear in mind that the month of March was so severe all over 
— and America that a great check was given to business. 

In the United States, indeed, for a whole week locomotion was 

practically stopped ; and the stoppage of busivess transactions fur 

a week in so great a commercial country as the United States had 

a very important effect upon business all over the world. Further, 

it is to be recollected that Good Friday fell in March this year, 

while last year it was in April, and that, therefore, there was a 

slackening of business tow: the end of the month, Even more 

emg age than the Board of Trade Returns are the 

railway ic returns for the three months. The returns of 
seventeen of the principal British and Irish railways show an 

increase in goods traflic of no less than 102,000/.; in passengers 
there is a decrease of 27,000/.; but the nett increase amounts to 

75,0001., and it is noteworthy that all the increase is from the 

carriage of Lastly, we find that the Bankers’ Clearing 
House Returns show for the last fifteen weeks an increase over the 
corresponding period of last year of 177,617,000/. This is largely 
due no doubt to the shifting of securities that resulted from the 
Conversion proposals, but there does appear to have been a decided 
increase in commercial business also. 

A fortnight ago, when discussing the influence upon the money 
markets of the world of the accumulation of money in the United 
States Treasury, we referred to the apprehension that was excited 
throughout the United States last year, and the consequent rise in 
the rates of interest and discount until new railway construction 
was practically brought to an end. That, of course, caused a 
depression in the coal and iron trades at home, and it diminished 
greatly the American demand for European steel rails and for iron 
generally. The effect, therefore, of the monetary crisis of Jast 
year is making itself felt upon our trade at present. More im- 
portant still, perhaps, is the influence of the bad harvests of last 
year both in America and in India. It was known at the time 
that the Indian corn-crop in the United States was a very bad 
one, and, in fact, there is a great falling off in the imports of maize 
from the United States into this py bow year ; but it would 
appear that the wheat-crop must also have been more deficient 
than the estimates framed at the time led the world to suppose. 
At any rate, there is a most remarkable decrease in the im- 
ports of wheat from the United States, as well as from India, 
while there is a most remarkable increase in the imports from 
Russia. The Indian wheat harvest was acknowledged to be 
short by the Government returns, but it would seem that the 
deficiency was increased by a failure of other crops in the wheat- 
growing districts and some neighbouring parts of the Empire, and 
the consumption of wheat has, therefore, been larger at home 
than in ordinary years; while it would seem that the low price of 
wheat in Europe has checked exports both from India and from 
the United States, where, owing to the deficiency, higher prices 
were demanded. For the first three months of the current year 
we find that the imports of wheat from the United States amounted 
to no more than 3.758,000 cwts., while in the corresponding 
quarter of last year they were as much as 9,355,000 cwts. There 
is thus a falling off of 5,697,000 cwts., or about 61 per cent. In 
other words, during the past three months we imported from the 
United States very little more than one-third of what we imported 
in the first three months of last year. The falling off is still more 
remarkable in the case of India. From India we imported in the 
first three months of last year 2,317,000 cwts, of wheat, while in 
the first three months of the current year we imported only 
565,000cwts. There has thus been a falling off of 1,752,000 cwts., 
or nearly 76 per cent. We barely imported, that is, one quarter 
as much this year as we did last year. On the other hand, we 
imported from Russia in the first quarter of last year barely 
900,000 cwts., while in the first quarter of this year we imported 
as much as 3,464,000cwts. We obtained from Russia, therefore, 
nearly four times as much in the past three months as in the 
corresponding three months of last year. The Russian harvest 
was exceedingly good last year, and the great fall in the Russian 
rouble during the autumn and winter doubtless greatly stimu- 
lated imports. It is obvious, when the United States and India 
have had so much less corn to sell us than in ordinary years, 
that their people are able to buy from us a correspondingly less 
amount of our goods, and to this no doubt is due some part of the 
disappointment of the high hopes entertained five or six months 
ago. On the other hand, it is not a little remarkable that the fall 
in the Indian exchanges, which is so very marked, has not had the 
effect of checking the exports of cotton piece-goods to India. In fact, 
we have been selling to the whole of the remote East more cotton 
goods than in the first quarter of last year; and although we sold 
to India during the quarter less than during the first quarter of 
last year, we sold more in March last than in the previous March. 
In spite, that is, of the fall in the rupee, more cotton goods are 
going to India at present than we sent there twelve months ago. 

The prospects for the future would be fairly satisfactory, taking 
all things into account, if we could only reckon upon the main- 
tenance of peace. Money is cheap and abundant, and is likely 
to continue so for some months to come; in spite of political 


but still certainly, and in many quarters there are evidences 
of increasing purchasing power on the part of the vast majority 
of the world’s population. The check to trade in the United 
States is due to the artificial accumulation of money in the 
Treasury, as we explained a fortnight ago, and it seems in- 
credible that measures will not be adopted to prevent a crisis such 
as would disorganize the whole industrial system of the Union. 
If remedial measures are adopted improvement will immediately 
set in, and a great improvement in the United States would have a 
powerful effect upon Europe also. It is known that vast plans are 
ready for adding very considerable mileage to the railway system 
of the Union. The beginning of construction would immediately 
increase the demand for iron, not only in the United Statvs, 
but in Europe, and any stimulus to the iron trade would be 
felt throughout the whole industrial organization. Besides, manu- 
facturers generally, though less confidently than before, are still 
hopeful that the improvement will continue for a considerable 
time yet, and any signs of decided improvement would imme- 
diately give rise to speculative transactions on a large scale. 
There seems no reason to doubt, then, that the hopes enter- 
tained five or six months ago would be realized if we could count 
with any confidence upon peace. Mere apprehension, such as 
has existed for the last three months, would not check the im- 
“>"> that is going on; it would prevent a great revival, 

ut it would not prevent a slow improvement. A very con- 
siderable increase of apprehension, however, would make the 
improvement even more gradual than at present. But the ex- 
perience of the past two years seems to show that nothing short 
of actual war would completely stop improvement. Even war 
itself might not stop the improvement, for while it would in- 
juriously affect some trades it would greatly stimulate other 
trades, and the immediate result might therefore be greater 
activity than now exists. Apart from politics, however, the signs 
are that the improvement now going on will be greatly accelerated 
if the United States Congress adopts such measures as will not 
only prevent the accumulation in the Treasury for the future, but 
will also enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pay out the vast 
surplus now locked up. If, on the other hand, Congress should 
separate without adopting remedial measures, there might be a 
continuance of apprehension in the United States which, for a time 
at least, would unfavourably atlect trade, since it might disturb the 
European money markets. 


BERLIOZ’S FAUST AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


as Directors of the Crystal Palace concerts have been both 
timely and assiduous in bringing out Berlioz’s least known 
and most important works. Certain compositions have been 
played here for the first time in England, and played well too, 
notably the gigantic Te Deum, for three choirs, orchestra, and 
organ. La Damnation de Faust, perhaps the best known and 
most widely esteemed of all, has never been heard here until last 
Saturday. The event caused considerable expectation, and drew 
together as large an audience as we have seen this season. The 
performance, though an adequate one, and in some points even of 
very high excellence, was not, on the whole, the best that has 
been given in England. The chorus was not —_ enough or 
spirited enough in many places, and indeed every vocal part of the 
work has received at different times a better interpretation. The 
illness of Mr. Edward Lloyd, who gets such fine effect from the 
tenor part, contributed no little to this result. It is, however, a 
question whether the orchestral parts could have been rendered 
more finely, Certainly here and there a different reading might 
have done no harm; but a finer peed of tone is impossible to 
imagine. Happily, this is one of the most important conditions of 
success in rendering the works of the most delicately picturesque 
of modern musicians. The fulness of the Crystal Palace strings, 
and their perfect unanimity in shading and accenting when at 
their best, would not have been suflicient if all the instruments 
which emphasize colour or give relief to certain phrases had not 
been handled with admirable delicacy and sureness, 
Mme. Nordica took the part of Margaret, Mr. Banks 

Mr. Lloyd in that of Faust, Mr. Barrington Foote undertook 
Mephistopbeles, and Mr. Hilton, Brander. Therecan be no doubt 
of Mme. Nordica’s technique and of the beauty of her voice, 
though one may question, in places, her reading of the part. She 
was scarcely simple and pathetic enough; and no trace of her 
good operatic style in the love duet should have been visible, we 
think, in her rendering of the two beautiful songs, “The King of 
Thule” and“ Ah me, my heart is heavy.” The first should be 
given as an old familiar tune, sung almost unconsciously, and as if 
under the domination of a strong absorbing sentiment. Mme. 
Nordica read in the meaning of the words with too much spirit. 
According to our view of the air, Miss Mary Davies's performance 
of it, under Mr. Hallé, was an inspiration of poetic feeling. The 
other song admits of more dramatic treatment, and the singer a 
it with wonderful passion, and yet not with quite enough of the 
dominating sentiment of sadness and desolation. Mr. Banks with 
a refined manner of singing has hardly sufficient fire or power in 
his voice for the part he played. At times it was impossible to 
hear him, more especially in the early scenes before the audience 
fairly settled into their seats. Later on, however, as in the 


apprehensions we see that the improvement which set in two 
years ago has gone on, very gradually and slowly it is true, 


majestic “ Invocation to Nature,” he was scarcely more audible. 
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As Mephistopheles, Mr. Foote’s clear incisive enunciation stood 
him in good stead in the general, although, in such rare passages 
of soft beauty as “ Mid’ banks of roses” his voice somewhat lacked 
sweetness. Neither he nor Mr. Hilton (as Brander) quite rose to 
the conception of devil-may-care sarcasm in certain songs, such as 
“The Flea,” “The Rat,” and “The Serenade.” Perhaps many of 
the audience remembered the wonderful snapping suddenness and 
energy of Mr. Santley’s singing of “The Flea.” Mr. Foote suc- 
ceeded best in the less pronouncedly comic passages, and in parti- 
cular he declaimed the evocation “ Ye Spirits of inconstant flame ” 
with an excellent boldness and power. The chief honours of the 
vocal performance certainly belong to him and to Mme. Nordica. 


The early choruses of peasants and the “ Easter Hymn” were 
perhaps the weakest and the most wanting in finish, but the choir 
seemed to improve as they went on. Yet the drinking choruses 
in Auerbach’s cellar were pumped out too mechanically, and the 
singers seemed to forget that the “ Amen” is meant to be comic, 
that the entries of the fugue should be forced and emphasized into 
burlesque, and that, generally speaking, a staccato delivery would 
be more appropriate than their serious solemnity. The choruses 
of soldiers and students might have been more incisively phrased. 
The spirit of the sort of whooping hunting call which occurs was 
almost entirely missed. Much of the marked character of these 
scenes, however, was saved by the skill and enthusiasm with 
which the orchestra brought out Berlioz’s superb instrumentation. 
The drums and trumpets sounded the retreat with an exquisite 
delicacy, which all the instrumental portions 
of the work, whether the full “ tutti” or special instruments bore 
the burden of performance. The players accompanied the songs, 
interpreted the colour of the various scenes, and shaded the passage 
of feeling from one to the other with beautiful intelligence and 
sentiment. We can remember no faults on oboe, horn, or bassoon, 
instruments that have difficult and at times prominent parts, and 
if we could it would count for little in the recollection of the 
pure and exquisite quality of their tone. In the Rakcékzy March 
we missed the usual increase of speed and the full force of the 

t crescendo at the “reprise,” but the number was grandly 
one, and we never remember the trombone effects more startling. 
The whole scene of Faust’s Dream, ending with the “ Ballet des 
Sylphes,” seemed somewhat too broadly uniform in effect, and 
scarcely piquant enough in character. On the other hand, the 
“Dance of the Will o’ the Wisps,” and, in fact, the whole scene 
in front of Margaret's house, one of the most striking of all, 
‘was unexceptionably rendered. The “Invocation to Nature,” in 
the Fourth Part, reaches a level of grandeur and nobility not often 
surpassed by any musician. It is on a higher platform of style 
than the rest of the work. The grandly designed and yet deli- 
cately expressive orchestral accompaniment seems to paint a 
Poussin landscape with Constable's broadest brush, This combina- 
tion of the voice in noble declamation with the full comment of 
pict ue symphony remains an unsurpassed model of the art 
which Wagner and the moderns have adopted as theirs. Whether 
it is clearer and more sympathetic to musicians than Wagner's 
music, or more allied to the spirit of older art, for some reason or 
other “ The Invocation” was interpreted by the Crystal Palace 
orchestra with more judgment and feeling than they show ip 
Wagner's work. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


R. MENPES has come back from Japan with more ideas of 

his own and fewer of other people's. Before he went his 

eye and his taste, stall-fed, as it were, in Mr. Whistler's studio, 
had not browsed abroad in fresh fields of nature. While the study 
of the style of a curious and great personality stands for the bulk 
of a man’s experience his work cannot altogether escape an appear- 
ance of affectation. To re nature as a pretext for re-stating 
the formula by which another man expresses his sentiments leads 
to insincerity, dulness, or that dreadful mixture, mechanical 
eccentricity, according to the natures of the model and the copyist. 
We understand eccentricity in art to mean a use of the strongest 
constituents and last resources of style unmotived by necessity— 
by a wish to convey some new observation, some real and personal 
impression of things. Inthe past Mr. Menpes was Whistlerian, 
sometimes rather mal a@ propos; in fact, he loved Mr. Whistler 
not wisely but too well. He has cured himself by the strong tonic 
of a single-handed wrestle with fresh phases of Nature. A man 
with an eye in his head gets good after all rather than harm in the 
long run from putting on the spectacles of a master, if it is only 
in catching a glimpse of some of the relations that exist between 
methods and truth. In his preface to his Exhibition of Paintings, 
Drawings, and Etchings of Japan, on view at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes acknowledges his obligations to Mr. 
Whistler, and we are disposed to agree with him that they are 
considerable. Artis art and nature something quite different, 
and Mr. Menpes, whether consciously or not, has learnt from Mr, 
Whistler that there is an art of picture-making not to be con- 
founded with the engineering labours of the scientific realist. He 
has managed to convey his impressions of Japan with an air of 
sincerity and truth, but that he has done so with taste 
is no doubt owing to his early training. Very few of his sketches 
recall Mr. Whistler to any obvious or undue extent; and most of 
them, without any high pretension in aim or price, eminently 


fulfil the first duty of an ordinary picture—to hang in a sitting- 
room and co-operate in household decoration. This is a worthy 
aim when so many men occupy large spaces with a very dull 
excuse for a window. Mr. Menpes, it is true, gives you a peep, 
as it were, out of his own window at Japan; but he secures in 
most cases a decorative ensemble, and he avoids the mistake of 
attempting realistic illusion on a large scale. Modern practice of 
— convinces us more and more that, in landscape at least, 

tween the large decorative conventions of the Old Masters and 
the equally large but circumstantially assisted illusion of the 
modern panorama, there is no half-way course. To 
generally, Mr. Menpes has contributed something to ideas of deco- 
ration and to the place of a picture in a room. New and neat 
designs in frames well suited to the style of work assist in this 
result. The room, hung with a silvery sort of pink, however it 
may suit frames and the white mounts of etchings, picks out one 
or two colours unpleasantly—as, for instance, the orange scarf in 
“ Miss Almond Biossom”(104). As a permanent condition of a 
room or studio it would never do, and must be regarded as an 
occasional debauchery of the eye. Though Mr. Menpes has left 
off mannerism and affectation, he retains at times a curious 
taste for discords. We must hasten to say that the colour 
of almost all the sketches is both lovely and amusing in the 
ordinary human sense, whether we look at decorative ensembles, 
such as the bold yet exquisite “ Lemon Bridge” (114), or more 
realistic schemes, such as “ A By-Canal” (86), and innumerable 
street scenes and effects of sunlight. “Our Lord the Buddha” 
(119) and “ A Religious Procession ” (118) are bold and romantic 
views of open-air illumination. Most of the etchings are excel- 
lent, and manifest a true feeling for line. “A Baby” (7), showing 
a girl shading her eyes, seems to us the best, as it produces the 
best pattern, if one looks at the scrabble of lines without thinking 
of the meaning, and yet it lacks neither truth nor sentiment. 

Mr. W. L. Wyllie at Mr. Dunthorne’s Gallery exhibits sixty- 
two water-colours, illustrating a voyage in his own yacht through 
the Netherlands. He has taken the title of “The Water-ways of 
the Netherlands,” and the catalogue is prefaced by a gay account 
of the trip. His work is very delicate, and intimately illustrative 
rather than strikingly broad or convincingly true. His neat and 
beautiful manipulation gives the pleasure of pen or pencil work 
rather than of painting, but in the best specimens, empty masses 
—_ an unpleasant feeling of overcrowded detail and interest. 

these small things Mr. Wyllie yields less than in large pictures 
to the temptation to supplement etfect by vivid and false prettiness 
of colour. He has taken a somewhat new departure also in making 
a tremendous rush at bright spring greens and a generally 
shining brilliancy of tone. He produces a sense of fresh effort 
and courageous vision thereby, even if he is not always 
true to fact. “ Banks of the Ship Canal, Vlissingen” (21), is 
one of the best examples of this sort of style. It is a little neat 
and delicate surprise, very pretty, bright, and amusing to look at. 
Some of the faults of Mr. Wyllie’s usual work are still to be seen, 
as in the spotty “ Mouth of the Stour” (3), the flimsy “ Stour at 
Low Water ” (2), as well as in several hard and wiry treatments 
of water. He draws long lines of coast and mud, of canals, 
boats, houses, posts, and other rare objects, with delicacy and 
fidelity, as may be seen in “ The Medway from Hoo Ness” (1), 
“ Cadzand” (10), “ Vlissingen from the Canal” (9), and man 
others. Perhaps best of all are those conceived in a larger 
more robust style. ‘The Meeting of the Old and New Merwede ” 
(22), a fine sunset, is the largest and most suggestive in manner, 
the truest in value, and the most full of motion and air, 

At the Fine Art Society’s Galleries Messrs. Alfred East, T. C. 
Gotch, and W. Ayrest Ingram exhibit a set of oils and water- 
colours illustrating the Duchy of Cornwall. They have chosen 
the seg and the coast as the scenes of their labours, and, in treat- 
ing the coast, they have avoided high clifis, storms, and extreme 
force of colour. This gives an unexpectedly quiet aspect to their 
exhibition, considering its title. Probably in making sketches 
they had no very definite idea of combining them into a formal 
illustration of the country. Of the three Mr. Gotch perhaps main- 
tains the most equal level of technique and performance; while 
Mr. East, falling below the mark at times, at others has succeeded 
in producing some charming little compositions full of life, air, and 
freedom. Mr. Ingram deals almost exclusively with the sea and 
boats. He is at times fanciful and rather flimsy; amongst the 
most notable exceptions we note his true, quiet, and broad water- 
colour, “ Falmouth Harbour” (5), and the soft silvery grey 
“St. Mawes Bay” (15). Mr. Gotch’s larger oil-paintings of 
figures, cleverly as they are , leave one somewhat cold; 
he, however, contributes some very sincere little sketches, such as 
“ Porth-Towan Beach” (66) and “Sand Hills” (69). “The 
Little Nurse” (68) is a striking effect of light; but the tone is 
cold, and the wall on the left would certainly be better in shadow 
as a matter of composition. Mr. East sends some good things, 
both large and small, both in oil and in water. A Glimpse of 
Tren-Com” (90) is one of the freshest, most lively, and best 
arranged of his compositions. “A Glimpse of St. Ives Bay on a 
Blue Day” (92), “Noon, St. Phillack” (45), “Fish Market— 
St. Ives Pier” (16), “ Evening Glow” (56), and “ Truro 
Cathedral ” (86), are also good specimens. Undoubtedly these 
— make a very pretty little show far above the average. 

et there is nothing extraordinary in any of the work, except 
that it is simply of the right sort. It throws, therefore, a strange 
light upon the condition of the art from which we are just 
emerging in England, that these men have all three of them made 
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an exceptional mark in exhibitions during the past four or five 


There is very little difference in the Continental Gallery in 
New Bond Street since we last spoke of it. Many of the pictures 
are the same, and any additions differ little in character. It, 
however, remains a far from dull lounging-place, where, for the 
most part, gay pictures with a story or amazing efforts of “ chic” 
abound. In the midst of these it seems strange to come upon a 
few serious, deeply-felt, emotional works, such as J. F. Millet’s 

tel, “ The Nut-Gatherers” (203). It is as if one came upon 
John Bunyan in the Bullier. There are also several works by 
“)’honnéte manufacturier Van Beers,” as a writer in the Courrier 
del Art calls him. “The Rendezvous in the Bois de Boulogne” 
(187), a lady lying on the grass in a black riding-hibit, would 
seem too large and important to have come from the now cele- 
brated manufactory ; but who knows? Among the good land- 
scapes are Th. Verstraete’s “ In the Woods ” (199), a clever repre- 
sentation of the veil of fresh leaves that make the lower vistas of 
the woods hazy in the springtime ; several conscientious studies by 
Van Luppen of Antwerp; “Landscape at Baune” (158), by G. L. 
Pelouse ; and a quiet little picture, “ Wood Landscape ” (98), by 
J. Lamoriniére. “ May” (64), by A. Nozal, is a perfect dazzle of 
blossoms, a little hard and cold. Regarded simply as a coloured 
int, nothing could be more amusing than ® J. Boks’s “ En 
‘absence des maitres” (87). It shows a gayer dinner-party than 
the masters ever enjoyed—at least in their own house. 


Messrs. Bellman and Ivey have opened another exhibition of 
reproductions, in bronze and marble, of works by well-known 
sculptors, and a few terra-cottas. In some cases they have been 
executed by the artists themselves. Mr. T. Nelson Maclean's work 
is largely represented. Some of the work, for instance “ Art” (9), 
shows little of this sculptor’s fine chiselling and his lively and 
vigorous touch in drapery. “Comedy” (30) is better in this 
respect, and has much of the charm of the large statue exhibited 
in the Grosvenor. The original of “Tragedy.” (29) we thought 
one of the finest things in the last Academy. Thissmall reproduc- 
tion hardly does it justice unless viewed from the back. Amongst 
good busts are Mr. W. Couper’s delicately and quietly finished 
“ Evangeline ” (1), Mr. Maclean’s beautifully worked “ After the 
Ball” (34), and, more robust in its modelling, and full of a 
splendid pride in the of the head, Falguiére’s cire perdue, 
“Diane” (17). Mr. Waldo Story’s “ Dancing Girl” (12); Mr. 
Maclean’s “ Fleur des Champs” (7), and “ Fleur de la Ville ” (8) ; 
Mrs. Edwards's “ Marsyas” (38), copied from a bronze in the 
British Museum ; and Mr. Michel’s “ Hebe ” (3), are some amongst 
the good statuettes, 


REVIEWS. 


MR. AND MRS. BANCROFT.* 


M®« and MRS. BANCROFT have gratified a taste which is 
keenly prevalent among playgoers, if indeed it be limited to 
that class. It would be difficult to explain why so much interest 
and curiosity are felt about the private lives of actors and 
actresses ; but that such feelings exist there can be no doubt, and 
in this book two of the most popular and successful players of the 
generation narrate the history of their doings not only on, but also 
off, the stage, taking their readers behind the scenes and telling 
them all about the inception and preparation of pieces which are 
now famous in the annals of the drama. It is no wonder that the 
first edition of the work was exhausted, as it is said to have been, 
on the day of publication. That was the result of general in- 
quisitiveness; but the book has merits of its own which will 
ensure its popularity. The vein of humour which is so delightful 
a feature in Mrs, Bancroft’s dramatic performances is happily ex- 
hibited also in her narrative. She writes brightly and = oo i 
of her days of success, and tells the story of her early struggles 
and anxieties in a way which cannot fail to gain the sympathies of 
her readers, As for theatrical anecdotes, it is long since a book 
has been published which contained so many, and we are not 
acquainted with any book in which they are so neatly told. 
Knowing, and having been concerned in, so many good stories, it 
would have been a sad thing indeed if Mrs. Bancroft had omitted 
to give them to the world; but thanks for having done so are 
none the less due to her. We are speaking only of one of the 
authors, however, and this is to do scant justice to the other, for 
Mr. Bancroft’s share of the book is interesting and important. 
Before proceeding to consider the work in close detail we must 
justify our position as critic by advising the omission from future 
editions of some few matters which, in point of fact, it would 
have been far better to leave out. Why should a letter from 
Sir Algernon Borthwick be published?’ Why, again, should 
it be recorded that the writers made the acquaintance on a 
certain occasion of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice? Nothing turns 
upon or arises from the circumstance. Another incident which 
it is extremely injudicious of the author to include is the 
very discreditable behaviour of a late editor of the Times in 
Peeing aside his own dramatic critic on the occasion of Mrs. 

8 début, and entrusting the task of noticing her appearance 


to a friend of the lady—the late Mr. Abraham Hayward. “ Dear 
Mr. Bancroft,” Mr. Hayward writes, “ I have [(- with Chenery 
(editor of the Times) to write the notice. know nothing of 
Mr. ——"—was Mr. ——, we wonder, the critic of the paper ?— 
“but I have a stall given me by a lady.” So readers looked to 
the Times for an honest account of Mrs. Lan rh romise or 
capacity, as the case might be, and found ins e abominably 
nauseous gush of a personal friend. Surely the less said about 
such an occurrence the better, and it is a serious mistake on the 
part of the writers to expose the incident. 


Let us turn to the pleasanter task of briefly tracing the career of 
the authors, beginning naturally with the lady. Miss Marie 
Wilton was the child of an actor by inclination who had been 
destined for the Church ; and that she inherited a genuinely artistic 
temperament, and was gifted with true dramatic perception, the 
following anecdote will show :— 


It was during my stay at Bristol that Mr. Charles Dillon came to play 
Belphegor, and 1 was chosen to act the part of the boy Henri, his son ; 
when I rehearsed it, I did so as my mother had taught me, in a natural 
manner ; but Mr. Dillon disapproved, and said, “'This won’t do, my dear ; 
you'll kill the piece and destroy me! When I find that my wife, your 
mother, whom we both adore, has deserted us in our poe to go away 
with some one who can give her wealth and luxury, I call upon you to 
curse her ; then my conscience rebukes me, my love overpowers me, and I 
say to you, ‘ No, no, pray for her—pray for your mother, Henri; pray for 
her, my boy!’ you are overwhelmed with grief, you fall on your knee:, 
look up, and clasp your hands in prayer. Imagine you are saying, * God 
bless my dear mother, and bring her back to me.’” I replied, “ Yes, Mr. 
Dillon, that is what I was doing; only I can’t imagine my tears and 

rayer—I must mean it and cry in earnest.” He answered, “ Yes; but you 
interrupt me. I have to look dazed, stagger to the door, look into the 
empty room, and faintly mutter, ‘ Madeline! my wife—my wife!’ as the 
curtain falls. All this is very important, so you must be careful, and not 
say things audibly that take away the attention of the audience; you can 
mean your grief, but keep it to yourself.” I said, “Well, but you are 
going to say things audibly, and beautifully you do it, for you make me 
cry ; surely if my sobs and prayers are faintly heard through vour specch 
it must help you, and it will be natural. I feel the scene so real tuat it 
makes me cry. Let me try it again to-morrow at rehearsal: we will ask 
Mr. Chute to be present, and if he saysit is not effective, I will act it as vou 
wish.” He looked wonderingly at me, and then, with a smile, said, “ You 
are a strange little creature ; but it shall be so; the manager shall decid».” 
So we had our rehearsal, and the scene affected Mr. Chute to tears. He 
said that if acted in that way it would cause a sensation. When the night 
came the applause was tremendous, and the success assured. 


How many children are there who, placed in the position here 
occupied by the little Marie, would have exhibited the originality 
recorded? ‘To such a child success was sure to come; but it came 
somewhat slowly, and there is quite a pathetic story of how the 
young actress, having obtained a London engagement, wandered 
about the streets searching for a benevolent shoemaker who would 
let her have a pair of pink silk boots on credit. Amongst her 
early memories is one of a brutal s manager, who was under 
obligations to her mother which he repaid by making the daugh- 
ter's lot as uncomfortable as he could; but she found a friend 
in the musical director of the theatre, Mr. W. H. Montgomery, 
and a kindly hand was extended to her by Mr. Toole, whose 
support in these eventful days Mrs. Bancroft gratefully remembers 
and gracefully acknowledges, Once in London Miss Wilton's 
talent soon brought her to the front, and the salary of 3/. a week 
w to one of 15/—a very exceptional amount at the time. 
any readers will remember the days when laughing and 
admiring audiences nightly filled the Strand Theatre, Miss Marie 
Wilton i the chief attraction; and of these days—how little 
then did visitors to the theatre guess that they would ever read 
their idol’s autobiography !—Mrs. Bancroft has many entertaining 
stories to tell, stories which introduce the names of her old com- 
a amongst others, H. J. Byron, James Rogers, Jon 
larke, and George Honey—all now, unhappily, passed away. 


Mr. Bancroft’s narrative breaks in upon his wife’s at a period 
when she was the favourite burlesque actress. He was stage- 
struck, and while still in his teens made an undistinguished 
appearance at Birmingham as a masked courtier in a panto- 
mime, <A deep — was made upon the young enthusiast 
by the acting of Robson, and we may digress for a moment 
from Mr. Bancroft’s narrative to say a word on the subject of this 
extraordinary artist, for we have lately come upon the following 
graphic description of Robson in an unpublished memoir, which, 
however, it is to be hoped may in time be given to the world :— 
“ Nov. 14, 1853, saw the new actor, Robson. He has an original 
genius which fits him peculiarly for the grotesque line of character, 
with a strong inward heat that enables him to express the fury of 
passion without rant, and to rua into the utmost extravagance 
without offence, the vehemence of his own speech forcing the 
spirits of his spectators. His dance round the tragic Muse, he 
being in his own person the embodiment of burlesque, and per- 
forming the dance in an exulting and insulting humour, was so 
irresistible, that not only all the actors on the stage, but even the 
old prompter, were carried off their feet by the enthusiasm of this 
fiery little fiend. He would make a first-rate Quasimodo, Quilp, 
or Caliban, and he will always be at his best in characters where 
there is some touch of the diabolical. In of intense and 
wicked passion he appears natural, but he is abrupt in his transi- 
tion and violent in ail his effects. His appearance is mean, but 
his eyes have a piercing expression, and features follow the 
working of his thoughts, A distinct articulation comes to the aid 
of his weak voice, and in certain passages makes it impressive, 
His acting is exaggerated, but not in the common way, rather 


* Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft on and off the Stage. Written’ by Themselves. 
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as the writing of Dickens is sometimes exaggerated, because he 
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cannot rein himself in. He is worth seeing and worth remem- 
bering. 

To resume, however, our examination of the book before us, it 
may be imagined that these reminiscences would never have been 
written but for the chapter of accidents which led to Miss Wilton’s 
lesseeship of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre in 1865 (her partner 
being Mr. H. J. Byron) and to the production of Mr. T. W. 
Robertson's Society, which, as it were, decided the fate of the 
house, and led by degrees to a general reform in the method of 
presenting comedy. It is for their efforts in this latter direction 
that lovers of the stage are indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, 
who broke through and finally overcame many conventionalities 
which would now be regarded as absurdities, though no one seems 
to have considered them absurd, apart from a little mild satire on 
the subject of “ Adelphi guests,” till a new state of things arose 
at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. The manager paid a regard to 
life and reality which was new to the comedy stage. “ Perhaps I 
should say here,” Mrs. Bancroft writes in commenting on the pro- 
duction of Soctety in November 1865, “how the elaborate and 
careful dressing of our plays astonished theatre-goers, and was 
admitted by the critics to be a revelation; for the reader should 
be reminded this was the era of much stage slovenliness—Mr. 
Bancroft and Mr, Hare should be justly remembered as the first 
reformers.” Mrs. Bancroft, it will be seen, modestly disclaims 
any share of the praise; but there is every reason to suppose that 
her own good taste and feeling for artistic propriety had much to 
do with the new development. From this date to the 20th of July, 
1885, when Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft retired from the management 
of the Haymarket Theatre (which they opened in January 1880), 
their course had been one of almost uninterrupted good fortune, 
their prosperity having been only mitigated by the failure of Mr. 
Edmund Yates'’s Tame Cats, of Mr. H. J. Byron’s Wrinkles, and 
of Mr. Boucicault’s How She Loves Him, of The Merchant of 
Venice, and Duty; and with regard to the first of these the 
author, in a letter to Mr. Bancroft here quoted, confessed the 
righteousness of its condemnation. “ My dear B., it’s poor stuff, 
and well deserved its fate,” was Mr. Yates’s admission on reading 
over the MS, some years afterwards. Mr. Boucicault was less 
frank. “The public pretend they want pure comedy; this is not 
so. What they want is domestic drama, treated with broad 
comic character,” he wrote; but this is not an accurate di 
of the public taste. Any and every kind of play is wanted ; but it 
must be good of its kind, though that is not asserting that bad 
plays never succeed. 


We have so far reached in our discussion of the book only to 
the middle of the first volume, and it will be understood how im- 
possible it is to do full justice to the work within the limits of a 
review. Nonew Robertson was forthcoming after the death of the 
author of Caste—and who will not be interested to read the 
account of that delightful comedy as related by Polly Eccles!— 
and at length, for lack.of suitable work of English an 
the managers were driven to adapt plays from the French, 
though they also endeavoured to raise the traditions of their 
company by giving performances of Shakspeare and Sheridan. It 
used to be thought that there were plenty of good pieces written 
if managers would only let them be acted ; but the introduction of 
matinées has effectually exploded this idea, for it seems that no 
one need any longer remain unacted, and an enormous balance of 
that which is presented at these morning performances is the most 
unmitigated rubbish. Incidentally we may express regret that 
the authors lend their countenance to the barbarous phrase “ ren- 
dition” ; they speak of the “rendition” of a character in Masks 
and Faces, and the dictionary does not warrant the use of the 
term in the sense in which they employ it—a comment we should 
not have made had not the general style of the book been so 
e that a high standard of criticism must be applied to it. 

Ye must not think of quoting any of the capital stories which 
enliven every chapter. Let the reader procure the book and find 
them there. Nor is this the place to perform the agreeable task 
of considering the artistic methods of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft 
with a view to explaining the secret of their well-deserved 
gery | as actor and actress. It is chiefly as the managers, 

t of the Prince of Waies’, and then of the Haymarket, 
Theatres, that the authors present themselves to us, and it is not 
hard to understand why they thus distinguished themselves. They 
were not content to follow in the old familiar groove. They 
thought for themselves. Possibly they attach too much im- 
portance to the “ dressing ” of their plays, as remarked upon in the 

quoted. They recognized that two chairs, a table, a 
shapeless sofa, and a cheap French clock are not the customary 
furniture for a lady's drawing-room, and there was a great deal in 
the discovering what was new to the stage; but it was rather the 
intellectual dressing of the plays that won for them their repu- 
tation. Their view of this work was at once broad and com- 
—- and accurate in detail. In short, they took puins. 
erhaps their success might be summarized by the remark that 
they did nothing without a reason, and that the reason was almost 
invariably a good one. There is only one thing in the career of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft which we find it hard to forgive, and that 
is their premature withdrawal from the scene they adorned. 


Happily, however, there is reason to hope that they may yet be 
induced to emerge from their 
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NOVELS AND TALES.* 


A TEACHER of the Violin; and other Tales is a reprint in a 

collected form of five short stories by the author of John 
Inglesant. They possess all the well-known characteristics of that 
writer's style ; pretty pictures of woodland and mountain epee a 
delight in the stately grace of the ancien régime, and an under- 
current of mysticism, sadness, and self-renunciation. The subject 
which furnished Scott with the episode of Sir Everard Waverley’s 
love affair is here wrought into a most ecw tragedy ; the other 
stories—of the dreamy Otto, of the noble-minded Princess Helena 
and her wasted life; of the boy who never found out his love for 
Little Ellie until it was too late, and even the Elia-like Apologue 
of the Cards—all are alike composed in a minor key. 

The author of An American Marquis asks, “ What can be more 
ridiculous and more deserving the lash of satire than for citizens 
of a Republic—and of such a Republic as the United States of 
America—to renounce this citizenship and this Republic, and to 
ape the mummeries of the Old World—mummeries of which even 
our most tinselled buffoons are tiring?” It was in order, then, to 
inculeate the foregoing high moral lesson that this book was 
written, By holding up to ridicule a bankrupt American dentist 
who poses as a French marquis he proposes to disgust Americans 
with the passion for old-world titles which he assures us is “ their 
foible, and a recantation of the glorious creed of Democracy.” 
Perhaps the book fulfils these functions; upon us it makes the 
same impression that a transcendental saga did upon the Amal in 
Hypatia—* Like one’s dreams when one has been drunk.” Nor is 
it a pleasant dream. 

In The Cliff Mystery Mr. Hamilton Aidé has uced 3 
good specimen of the Called Back type of novel. edo not 
think that the experienced novel-reader will have much diffi- 
culty about divining the “‘ mystery "—indeed, within the con- 
ventional eight chapters there is no room for dragging a red 
herring across his path, and where there are less than half a dozen 
characters in all the selection of the culprit becomes materially 
simplified. We must be permitted to doubt whether curiosity, or 
even the certainty that one’s best friend is being murdered, would 
prevail upon most men to drop from a bedroom window with a 
savage mastiff waiting open-mouthed below; but, whatever may 
be thought of the probability of this incident, we must admit that 
the bite inflicted by the dog is cleverly made use of in the develop- 
ment of the story by confining the hero to the sofa at Muirhead 
Chase at a most critical time. Chiteau Margot is probably a 
printer’s error; but surely no woman’s name was ever 
“ Hanah,” and the word is repeated too often not to be meant, 


A Lombard Street Mystery is an English version of the roman 
policier familiar to readers of the lamented Gaboriau. We recog- 
nize our old friends, Lecoq of the varied wardrobe, Toto Chupin, 
and the rest of them. It seems rather odd that “ an able medical 
man who, on a second-floor in King William Street, had elected 
the victims of commerce for his special study ”—whatever that 
may mean—should be able not only to “ step on board the Ostend 
boat and go with his friend the Captain for a blow to the Belgic 
at and back,” but even to undertake a voyage to the Cape and 

kk, “ partly for health’s sake, partly to gratify whim for acting 
as ship’s surgeon, and chiefly because it was necessary that some 
one should pay a visit to Cape Town in connexion with the mystery 
in which Alice Bowering and Tom Rowles were involved”; more- 
over, “no sooner had he arrived at the dock than he departed on a 
flying visit to Paris,” in search of the chief villain. He also 
obtains a situation for the heroine as nurse at St. Martin’s Hospital, 
and makes himself generally useful to the persecuted couple, 
“ his connexion with whom, and the interest which their troubles 
aroused in his mind, formed a transition period in his character. 
His frigid and prosaic disposition ”—how ungrateful thus to talk 
about a man who had taken so much trouble !—“ had become trans- 
formed by making use of the opportunity for the exercise of 
generosity and self-forgetfulness in aiding the cause of Alice and 
Tom. From the chrysalis of stolid reserve and self-complacency, 
these had developed a creature of benevolent impulses and 
humanitarian aspirations.” The author's style, of which the above 
specimen may suffice, and his passion for making all his lead- 
ing characters speak like books, somewhat interferes with one’s 
pleasure in tracing out a really good plot of its kind. There are 
several villains, one of whom, while he believes himself to be un- 
suspected, is cleverly made use of by the detective to entrap 
another ; there is a terrific struggle between the two on the top of 
Shakspeare’s Cliff at Dover, down which one of them falls; there 
are the usual “clues,” half-burned scraps of paper which when 
pieced together become photographs, cheques for 30ol., &c.; the 
title-deeds of houses are found in the lining of a dead woman’s 
shabby skirt, and so on, quite in the old sweet way. Apropos 
of the hero’s sentence, we have always understood that eighteen 
months’ imprisonment with hard ~» es is regarded as being 
equivalent to — penal servitude, and would hardly, 
therefore, be descri by a judge as “a lenient sentence, owing 
to the prisoner's previous unblemished character.” 
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A Perfect Demon will enable the lovers of transpontine melo- | —namely, the derivation of Clare from St. Clare—“ is professedly 
drama to enjoy themselves to their heart's content. The Perfect imaginative. The return,” the author remarks, “to somewhat 


Demon consists of two persons, male and female, exactly alike, 
and with a bewildering habit of wearing one another's clothes. 
The female demon, learning from the newspapers that a certain 
Mr. Debney, to whom she had once been married, needs a governess 
for his child by his second wife, offers herself for the situation, and 
obtains it by the aid of testimonials forged by the male demon. 
Here, then, we have the situation of East Lynne; but it is 
complicated by the appearance of a half-crazed scarecrow who, 
it seems, was once married to the female demon. He combines 
the professions of actor at a penny gaff and clerk toa village 
attorney, and has also adopted a waif who becomes the heroine 
of the story. After the governess’s installation at Oak House, 
a building “representing most of the styles in vogue during the 
last seven hundred years,” she proceeds to business at once, 
and, with the attorney's assistance, terrifies Mr. Debney into 
making a will, leaving all his property to her, Next morning 
Mr. Debney is found dead. An old family lawyer appears 
and talks about “unmasking villains”; the attorney “ differs 
with” him. The scarecrow calls upon the female demon, now in 
triumphant ssion of the house. She shoots him, and departs 
for the Continent. The attorney, fancying that a second will may 
have been made by Mr. Debney, searches the house and grounds 
for it, and contrives, “ with the yell of a lost soul,” to burn him- 
‘self to death in an old tree. After this the story becomes a mere 
weltering chaos of shots and stabs, midnight scuffles with chivalrous 
‘burglars, and forcible abductions of women. The heroine—now a 
‘leading London actress—is decoyed into a “ pavilion” by the side 
of ariver. The hero, while trying to rescue her, is drawn into a 
mill-wheel. The unfortunate scarecrow is kept during many 
chapters in a subterranean dungeon, into which the hero, after 
escaping from the mill-wheel, accidentally falls, The female 
demon escapes from a petite-maison, which seems to be French 
for a lunatic asylum, e male demon chokes her. Virtue, we 
need scarcely say, is triumphant in the end. In his preface the 
author “begs that the imperfections inseparable from the dis- 
advantageous circumstances under which this book was written 
will be regarded with leniency.” What these circumstances were 
he does not inform us, nor can we conceive any circumstances 
which would extenuate the crime of writing such unredeemed 
balderdash, 


THE SINCLAIRS OF ENGLAND.* 


\ ENEALOGISTS are familiar with the fact that the blood of 
the old English kings runs in the veins of a large number 

of people of no great distinction now. It has been observed also 
that few persons of distinction are without a strain of the Plan- 
tagenet, just as every well-bred greyhound has a dash of the bull- 
dog. The rule holds good with all great statesmen, except those 
of pure Hebrew descent; Archbishop Tait and Dean Stanley 
shared with George Canning, Lord Derby, Lord John Russell, and 
many more in claiming Henry III. as their common ancestor. 
Indeed, it has been ascertained as an unquestionable fact, that 
all the Prime Ministers, except Lord Beaconsfield, have been 
descended from Edward I., not only such aristocrats as Portland 
and Wellington and Russell, but even such comparative plebeians, 
heraldically speaking, as Pitt and Peel and the late Premier. 
This is, of course, a mere coincidence, but it is probable that very 
few English gentlemen of four or five generations’ standing are 
without a cross, however remote, of the blue blood of Anjou. This 
being the case, books on royal descent are a weariness to the 
reader, and even to the genealogical reader. The writer of The 
Sinclairs of England has endeavoured to perform a different task. 
He would have us believe that almost every figure of any great im- 
portance in our history since the Norman Conquest has been connected 
with the Sinclairs, the descendants of the father, or the uncle, 
or the grandfather of the famous Eudo “ Dapifer.” “ Jonathan 
Duncan B.A. paid particular attention in his List of the Norman 
Barons who fought at Hastings, to the localities in Normandy 
whence Sinclairs came.” Saint-Clair, it seems, is an arrondisse- 
ment of St. Lo. “ Around St. Lo all the blood-related families 
of Thorigny, Granville, Rye, had their shares of land, as the 
Saint-Clairs increased, the lords of the arrondissement, whence 
the general name.” This sentence, which is a typical example of 
the author's style, is rather clearer than most passages in the 
book, which the reader has to construe as he goes on into ordinary 
ish. “The earl of Rye”—the author always puts “earl ” for 
“count” —“and his family were offshoots from St. Lo.” The 
“earls of Senlis,” again, were Sinclairs. The Scotch branches of 
the family were, according to “ Father Hay, who was son to the 
widow of the last Sinclair baron of Roslin, and who had full 
access to the charters in the castle,” descended from Walderne, 
earl of St. Clare, by his wife, “daughter to Duke Richard of 
Normandy.” Of this family the author says in his odd English, 
“accumulation of record and history puts the Sinclair family 
within the ducal circle, and for centuries.” He does his best to 
include Strongbow and his family; but hardly succeeds, Their 
he says, “is suggestive to the effect that they were some- 

how a branch of the French house of St. Clare.” The “some- 
how ” is, unfortunately, but too characteristic of the whole book, 
and, indeed, of many other books on family history. “ All this” 
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steadier ground is ble.” But it is difficult to see how the 
conjectures as to St. Maur and the Seymours in the next paragraphs 
are on “steadier ground.” There is a certain “ Seamer,” or “ Seymer,” 
who figures in the annals of the City of London early in the 
reign of Henry VIII, and who is generally skipped in modern 

igrees. It was not until his descendants had entered what our 
author calls “the ducal circle” that “Seamer”—in English a 
sower—was found to be a corruption of St. Maur. But these 
are small matters. The writer does not hesitate to adopt or endorse 
far greater errors and heresies, 

Historically, the volume is made up of about equal parts of 
conjecture, error, and trustworthy fact. We have given some 
examples of the guesses, As to pure errors, we cannot too 
strongly remark on the author's use of titles. It is simply absurd 
to call the t Essex baron, best known by his office of 
“ Dapifer,” Eudo Sinclair. So, too, it is absurd to use the 
modern English form “ viscount ” for the law-Latin “ vicecomes,” 
a sheriff. “Hamo de Sancto Claro,” as he is called in the Pipe 
Rolls, should certainly not be described in the heading of a 
chapter as “the viscount and feefarmer of Colchester,” nor yet 
as Hamo Sinclair. It is but just to add that on p. 207 the 
author explains the meaning of the word, which he uses also with 
respect to a certain Gereberd, who is described as “ Viscount of 
Norfolk and Suffolk.” His enthusiastic admiration for Rose, the 
widow of Eudo Dapifer, translated into common English would be 
something romantic and pardonable; but it is impossible, con- 
sidering how little he or any ove else can know of her real life, 
not to smile at such a judgment as this:—“ Rose Claire and 
Eudo St. Olare were the living poem of their period.” To 
which we may add, that they were just what Artemus Ward 
would have called an may or two episodes, On p. 88 we read 
a very confused and difficult account of John Sinclair, who, “ if 
no interruptions occurred,” would have had “ fifteen years of the 
hereditary dapiferships (sic) of England and Normandy.” But 
there were interruptions, some of them serious. The author 
accepts the very questionable assertion that John was made Earl 
of Kssex, and a still more doubtful relationship with a certain 
William Dapifer, who in 1095 was “ crucitied,” according to 
Madox. But what becomes of the idyllic loves and lives of Eudo 
and Rose, if these were their children? There is inextricable 
confusion here ; and the author can only, as usual, ona. He 
makes Rose the second wife, and gives Eudo a wife, a 
daughter of Baldwin of Flanders, This is purely gratuitous, and 
is founded, of course, on the supposed necessity of making every- 
body possible into a Sinclair, and especially everybody who in ‘the 
reign of William Rufus was described as, or bore the surname of, 
Dapifer or Seneschal, The printing of considerable quotations 
from Court rolls and other old. documents with their contractions 
is extremely reprehensible, and has long been given up by histo- 
rical writers with any pretence to authority. Of the historical 

of this curious book, then, we may safely say that it con- 
tains a great deal of guesswork and of irrelevant matter, mixed 
up with the results of a large amount of research, arranged in 
a manner most confusing to the reader of what is ostensibly 
intended for popular use. The author says plainly in his pre- 
face that, if the purpose of his work had been merely genea- 
logical, it would have been printed only for “the delight of 
collectors.” But, he says, “the direct appeal is to the large 
public, who accept with appreciation any real contribution to 
the history of their country.” It is to be feared that “the large 
public ” will hardly care to be told in very odd language—we are 
coming to the style immediately—that every second person of 
eminence is a Sinclair or the son of a Sinclair. We all remember 
with James I, that Adam and Eve were not Lumleys, and may 
add for our own satisfaction that neither were they Sinclairs, 
But it would seem as if the author was afraid that his views 
should be weighed comparatively ; and he not only omits a pedi- 
gree in tabular form—a pedigree which would have consisted 
mainly of dotted lines—but also an index, and even a table of 
contents. There is no guide to the reader in a closely printed 
volume of more than four hundred other than a'list of the 
titles of the fifty-four chapters, in which we have, among others, 
the following entries :—“ XI. The Dapifer's Latter Years... . 
XIV. John, Comes Essexia. . . . ‘IX. Vicecomes and 
Escheator,” and the oddly made-up headings already mentioned. 

With — to the style of the writer,a great deal might 
be said. o doubt, in a book which deals with names and 
hard historical facts, it is difficult to escape either of two faults. 
It is scarcely ible not to be dry, and it is very easy to 
be obscure. Fleeing from dryness, you fall into the errors of 
Macaulay. Fleeing from obscurity, you attain the painful re- 
iteration of Carlyle. Green perhaps succeeded best in being both 
vivid and accurate; but his brilliant style led him into many 
an error, and the false perspective in which his views some- 
times appear is rather the result of over-colouring than of 
incorrect drawing. But in The Sinclairs, though the author 
starts with this proposition, “‘ Novelty and originality are great 
aids to all narration,” he forgets that an incomparable style like 
Macaulay’s would hardly have sufficed to make the subject enter- 
taining; while, though he has evidently taken some pains in the 
construction of his sentences, his style is of a kind impossible to 
describe except by isolated extracts which are hardly fair to a 
sincere author, who is probably the one person in the world who 


will be surprised if “the large public” to which he “ directly 
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sopeale ” cares little or nothing about Eudo and Hamo and “ the 
pifership,” or the all pervading influence of the Sinclairs. Some 
of thought and expression must not, however, be neglected. 
Thus, of the Norman the author says, “ He had far more than his 
share of all that was being done greatest in the world then.” Of 
William, Lord ‘Camville, we read that the barony falling into 
abeyance at his death, “Nicolaia had ultimately heired the title for 
her husband, if he had not already had baronial rank.” Again, 
“ Lachrymosity has not been put to the account of the Normans 
by the most depreciatory of their virulent critics.” Historically, 
e author has evidently never heard of Gundulf. Idiomatically, he 
does not seem entitled to criticize as he does Sir Francis Palgrave. 
But there are stranger things than these in the book. The romance 
of Eudo and Rose is founded on a wild assumption ; “ his admi- 
ration she returned with an enthusiasm told by the fact that they 
were married before she was fifteen.” Most people will think “the 
fact” shows that she was married, like other ladies of the day, 
while still scarcely out of the nursery, and probably had no more 
voice in the choice of a husband than a Circassian in a Turkish 
hareem. Two more quotations we cannot refrain from adding. 
The first is grotesque in its serious historical severity. “Here the 
British King, Coel, from whom it” (Colchester!) “ takes its pre- 
sent name, lived an actual historical personage, though some ribald 
rhymes give an unreal tone to his existence.” And lastly, here is 
something for which to be thankful :—“ Had fees not been partible 
even to kingdoms . . . . the monarch of England now would be 
of this” (the Sinclair) “lineage, as the legitimate heir to 
Henry the First.” 


A BOOK ABOUT BEES.* 


‘HIS little work “is primarily intended for the young,” and 
“as a Reading-book in Schools,” yet any one who wishes to 
learn something about bees and beekeeping without much trouble 
could scarcely do better than read it, provided he skipped the 
poetry and the moralizings, Not that we wish to find fault with 
either the quotations or the sermonettes; many of both are excel- 
lent of their kind; we only wish to point out that they will teach 
the eager student nothing about bees. On the other hand, while 
the book contains a good deal of both preaching and verse, it will 
be found very readable by children. The first chapter, although 
it has nothing whatever to do with bees, contains an admirable 
lesson for the young. The author recounts the usual sights which 
arouse interest in a child on its first visit to London, and then 
he tells his young readers that “ every day, and all around” them 
“in the country, are many things to be seen quite as beautiful 
and wonderful, if” they will “open their eyes to look for them.” 
He adds, that they “must always remember that many of the 
greatest wonders are found in the smallest things;” but he 
tells them not to get it into their heads that they cannot learn 
about or appreciate little things unless they possess a microscope. 
“ Only use your eyes as you walk about ; and, when you see any- 
thing that attracts your attention, try and find out and answer 
the questions, ‘What is this?’ and ‘ Why is this?’ and ‘ What 
is its use?’” We give this as a fair specimen of the author's 
style from an educational point of view. 

In tracing the history of the study of bees, he tells us that from 
the first century until about a hundred and fifty years ago little 
was written on the subject. To a great extent this is true. We 
have, however, before us Swan’s Speculum Mundi, « book published 
considerably more than two hundred years ago, which treats at 
considerable length of bees and their habits, ‘ And loe,” says the 
author, ‘me thinks I see the painful and industrious Bees fly 
flocking to their hives”; and then he proceeds to say that, of 
all workmen, they have the “preheminence.” Mr. Jenyns says 
that, although Shakspeare wrote of bees that “They have a 
king,” apparently mistaking the queen for a king, Dr. Butler, 
in the time of Shakspeare, was aware that the most important 
bee is the queen. Yet his idea seems to have been “ that the 
queen onl eggs ueens, and that the workers— 
known to him as females—laid all the other eggs.” Now Swan, 
who was probably a contemporary of Butler's, evidently shared 
Shakspeare’s error. He writes of “the king” that “he is of 
body far bigger than the hony Bees, hath shorter wings, but a 
brighter and more goodly head than they.” This, of course, would 
be the queen. Yet even Aristotle wrote that bees have “ two 
kinds of rulers; the best of them is red, the other black; their 
size is double that of the working bees. By some they are 
called ‘the mother bees,’ as if they were the parents of the rest.” 
Mr. Jenyns infers from this that Aristotle had identified the 

ueen. This is possible. The question, however, remains whether 

y “the mother bees,” whose size was double that of the 
workers, he meant the queens or the drones. Even Swan, in 
writing two thousand years later, says, “as for the drones, 
they are su by some to be the female Bees.” Mr. Jenyns 
alludes to the Biblical story of the “ colony of bees which actually 
made its nest in the carcase of the lion which Samson had killed 
some time before.” Once more we would refer him to Swan for 
the opinion held on this point more than two centuries ago:— 
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“ And sometimes there is a kind of Bee bred out of putrefaction, 
as Authors write. A rotten Horse breedeth Wasps; a dead calf 
Bees, if the West wind blow; from an Ass proceed Humble- 
bees; of a Mule, Hornets, &c. And whether the Bees, in 
Samson’s dead Lion, were bred anywhere else, no man knoweth.” 
Obviously this intelligent naturalist did not believe that the bees 
were bred in the lion. On the contrary, he seems to have inclined 
to the opinion that they had been bred in a dead calf, when the 
west wind blew, and that they afterwards swarmed “in Samson's 
dead Lion.” On one point it is possible that future writers on 
bees may consider Mr. Jenyns himself somewhat behind his times, 
although it is but fair to say that many, if not most, beekeepers 
still share his theory, He thinks that pollen “is the food of 
infant bees.” It may be. We express no opinion, All we wish 
to observe is that so great an authority as Mr. Cheshire says 
that bee larvae, on leaving the egg, are neither “fed on pollen, 
honey, and water, as constantly asserted, nor on regurgitated 
material, as was taught by Dufour, but on a secretion from a gland 
in Be head of the nursing secretion which is truly a 
milk. 

After describing the process of egg-hatching in birds, Mr. Jenyns 
says :—“ But with the egg of the insect the process is very different. 
It hatches and produces, not an insect, but a grub or caterpillar.” 
What, may we ask, is a grub or caterpillar, if it is not an insect ? 
It is surely allowable here to propound the questions recom- 
mended to the observant young friend in the opening chapter— 
“«¢ What is this?’ and ‘ Why is this?’” On the next page Mr. 
Jenyns tells us something of the egg-laying habits of the common 
white butterfly. “ You see it flying round some cabbage plants 


rather than the gay flowers. And why? It does not want the 


cabbage for itself; but it knows, taught by the marvellous instinct 
given to it, that the cabbage will afford the best possible kind of 
food for its young when hatched.” Now is Mr. Jenyns so very sure 
of this? Has he any grounds for saying that the common 
white butterfly either knows or cares what its young will feed 
upon? Is he certain that it is even aware that it is going to 
have any young? Will he guarantee that it knows for what 
pu it lays its ? Such a knowledge has been greatly 
doubted in the case of birds. Is he sure that it would recognize 
its own child if it met it in the form of a caterpillar? The 
“marvellous instinct” we readily admit, nor do we absolutely 
ee | the knowledge of the butterfly as to “ the best possible 
food for its young”; but, with due reverence, we beg leave to 
consider it at best an open question, 

The account of beehunting in America will interest man 

ple, and it is a subject which is by no means universally noti 

in books on bees, The hunter betakes himself to a likely spot, and 
catches a bee; then he gives it as much honey as it can carry, 
marks it witha little red paint and lets it go. i 
a circle or two, the bee darts off in a particular direction. 
Marking the line of its flight, the hunter awaits its return, and then 
he again catches it, feeds it, and carries it for some distance in th 
direction of its flight, when he lets it go a second time. Again 
he observes its line, and then returns to wait for it at its feeding- 
ground, After repeating this process several times, he discovers a 
considerable part of its road home, and then he ventures on another 
device. Taking the bee some little distance to the right of its 
line, he lets it go, and very carefully observes the angle of its 
flight with the old line. ‘The next time he catches it he takes it 
to an equal distance on the left of the original line, and again 
takes the angle as accurately as he can. He has now done with 
his bee. All he has to do further is to calculate the exact spot 
at which the two imaginary lines on either side of the original 
line would meet, and at that point, if he has made no error, he 
will find his hive. The corollary of this is, of course, that bees 
always fly home ina direct line. Mr. Jenyns suggests that his 
young friends should “try and find a wasp-nest some day much 
in the same way.” If they follow this piece of advice, it is far 
from impossible that they may live to curse the day on which 
they read A Book About Bees by the Rev. F. G. Jenyns, 

_Bees have been painted for other purposes than bee-hunting. 
Sir John Lubbock used to make a bait of honey at some lit 
distance from his hives and mark a few of the bees that came to 
it with small spots of different coloured paint. He then noted 
exactly how often each bee came back from the hive for more honey, 
within a given space of time, and how long it took in loading itself, 
Usually he found that a bee took about two minutes to load, and 
that it occupied about six minutes ia flying to its hive, unloading, 
and returning for more honey. Bees have also been marked, for 
— of observation, by sprinkling them with flour. A certain 

keeper “ dusted with fine flour his bees as they emerged from 
a hive. Then, driving to a heath five miles distant, which he 
knew to be much frequented by the insects, he soon found many 
of those which he had sprinkled at home.” Mr. Jenyns says that 
“ cases have been known of bees actually going seven miles from 
home on the same errand.” It is very true that bees will fly a 
long way to a favourite ground ; but it is at the expense of con- 
siderable time and trouble, and it is unquestionably more profitable 
for them to gather honey near home. In the author's opinion the 
best honey is made from white clover; but some authorities prefer 
that gathered from the heaths to anyother. Many people are under 
the impression that a bee, when honeygathering, flies from one kind 
of flower to another until it has filled its bag. Mr. Jenyns states 
that this is not the case, but that it chooses a flower and sticks 
to it, although it may go from blossom to blossom of the same 
kind until it is sufficiently loaded to return home. He lays 
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great stress on the usefulness of bees in the fertilization of flowers 
and fruit-blossoms. In his chapter on the “Importance of Bee- 
keeping” he says:—“If more bees were kept, there would be = 
greater —_ of good fruit in many an orchard and garden. e 
see an orchard white with lovely blossoms, but a vast number 
of these fall to the ground, and never develop into fruit for want 
of the visit of a bee.” 

Mr. Jenyns estimates the life of a bee born in spring or 
summer at from six to eight weeks, and that of one born in 
September at as many months; but he thinks a queen usually 
lives from three to five years, and lays more than a million eggs. 
Other authorities calculate the average number of eggs laid by a 
queen at a million and a half; and the young readers of A Book 
about Bees might have been interested to learn that there is a 
small insect of the bee tribe which, according to Réaumur, lays about 
a quintillion of eggs in the course of her brief life of a month or 
six weeks. A good word is said in this little book for drones. 
It has long been the fashion to abuse these unpopular insects ; 
but we are now told “that they serve one great purpose,” which 
is “to keep the interior of the hive nice and warm at a time 
when most of the other bees are out at work,” and that “ we do 
not, as yet, fully know all the good the drone does.” The number 
of drones in one colony is here estimated as perhaps “ sometimes 
as many as 2,000 or 3,000.” In the opinion of a lecturer 
on apiculture at South Kensington, from six thousand to eight 
thousand would be nearer the mark. Mr. Jenyns says that bees 
consume 20 lbs. of honey in making 1 lb. of wax. He might 
have added that 1 lb. of wax in the form of honeycomb will store 
22lbs. of honey. The chapter on “Superstitions with regard to 
Bees” will amuse many people. The idea that bees will all fly 
away if there is a death in the house of their owner, unless they 
are specially informed of it, is still common. So, also, is the 
custom of pinning a piece of crape to the hive under similar cir- 
cumstances. The proper thing to do is to go to the hive at mid- 
night, tap it, say “‘ So-and-so is dead,” and then pin on the crape. 

The Baroness Burdett Coutts has written a graceful introduc- 
tion to this little book; and the author, in dedicating his work to 
her, describes her as one who “ has ever shown the warmest sym- 

thy with those who seek to promote the more extensive know- 
| ae of bees and the practice of intelligent beekeeping.” 


ENGLISH SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


COMPOST: TION Exercises adds another to the already exist- 
ing shoal of little books intended to teach the art of original 
composition. It aims at fulfilling the double object of giving a 
set of exercises in composition and a key to ——, tests, and 
thus being of service to both teachers and taught. It is a well- 
meaning little book, but its merits begin and end there. The good 
intentions are but indifferently worked out. The writer has lost 
sight of the two essential qualifications for writing on any subject 
—to wit, first to know something about it, and, secondly, to be 
sure that what you know is correct. Turning to the essay on 
Parliament, we find some very startling statements about that 
ancient institution. The important part played by the Crown, on 
which the very existence of Parliament hangs, is lost sight of, and 
Parliament is defined as consisting of the two Houses of Lords 
andCommons. Stranger still is the statement that the peers of 
the realm and the bishops have a seat, and that “seat is heredi- 
tary.” We should be glad to know the titles by which the sons 
of bishops sit in the Upper House. We are also surprised to hear 
that there are only “two political parties in England.” We half 
think the writer must be giving usa fancy sketch of what Par- 
liament ought to be rather than an account of what it is. The 
tale of the work the members do runs thus. They “make the 
laws, and see that those already made are properly carried out.” 
We had thought the latter part was the work of the police, 
and could only be taken up by private citizens when sworn in 
as specials, We find further on that they, these same M.P.s, 
have to keep the army and navy efficient, and the forts in good 
condition. Surely the author must mean this as a satire. Among 
other funny passages we find the writer bidding his young friends 
tejoice that England is an island; for the odd reason that, if it 
Were not an island, it would “ never have been more than a 
ince of France.” We cannot see the force of this reasoning. 

it has anything to do with geographical position, surely France 
ought, on the same grounds, to have me a province of Spain. 
Both were independent provinces of the Roman Empire; and it is 
Just as rational to su that, if the provinces were to be amal- 
ted, Gaul wo me part of Spain as that Britain should 
merged in Gaul. But he is a little hazy in his notions about 
Britain and England. Oddly enough, he feels most proud of being 
English when he reads of battles in which the British come off 
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The Handbook of Preliminary Arithmetic. By W.J.Chetwode Crawley. 
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Elementa: ters i tive Phil . By G. Wi W. 


victorious against fearful odds. Full of patriotism as he is, he 
forgets that this implied the defeat of his own forefathers. He 
finds it hardly credible that his ancestors “dressed in the skins of 
animals,” and ate the “ flesh of animals killed in the chase, to- 
gether with fruit and roots.” Alas! we have not improved past 
these practices yet ; for do not those of us who can afford it dress in 
fur and eat game still? and, not content with indigenous roots, 
we have naturalized the swede, and that popular tuber the 
potato. 

teviewing an arithmetic book is no easy task. One is hardly 
ina a to pronounce upon its merits unless one has worked 
out all the problems and tested the accuracy of the answers. This 
we confess we have not done; we can only judge it from a literary 
point of view. There is not much room for variety among 
manuals of arithmetic. The subject is one upon which the charms 
of style have no power. Two and two can only make four, 
whether few or many words are lavished upon it. Arithmetic is 
the one and only science which fashion touches not. No new 
theories affect its primary elements. Weights and measures 
remain the same from year to year. Alone in this world of 
changes the multiplication table changes not, but abides, like the 
Sphinx or the Pyramids, a monument to immutability. There isa 
striking sameness, too, about the problems in all these manuals, 
In short, there is no outlet for the ingenuity which in other de- 
partments finds vent in varying the dull ladder of learning by 
turning primers into playbooks, We wonder, however, that no 
one has yet thought of publishing a pictorial arithmetic. We 
believe that it would have an enormous sale. It would give new 
life to the old problems, whilst they would supply an endless 
variety of subjects for a clever pencil. There are the reapers who 
clear a field in so many hours against the slower lot, who take so 
much longer, though there are twice as many of them ; the horses 
which are always sold at a prodigious loss per cent.; the flocks of 
sheep the profit of whose wool has to be reckoned ; the horses and 
the oxen ploughing ; the ships that sail round the world in mar- 
vellously short time, or else get into difficulties and have to sum- 
mon tugs to their aid; the clocks and watches that show such 
discrepancy between the time they keep at the Equator and 
at the Poles; the public buildings and interiors; the railway- 
trains, which vary so often in speed. No lack of subjects for 
landscapes, seascapes, pastorals, and interiors of the true Flemish 
type. Jor what can be better fitted to fix the measures of capa- 
city on the memory than a series of drinking boors? Thus for all 
styles of the limner’s art an arithmetic book might supply an 
endless variety of topics. Although it has not got so far as 
illustrations, in some points the Handbook of Prelimi Arith- 
metic strikes out a new line among manuals of arithmetic. Hitherto 
these have been forbidding-looking little octavos, with the dullest 
and dingiest of bindings and the smallest of print and figures. In 
this handbook the quarto pages give space to make the figures a 
readable size. Thus the risk of os the eyesight and making 
misprints is very much lessened, The handbook contains the 
papers set for candidates for all the open competitions of the Civil 

rvice and the army entrance examinations at Sandhurst and 
Woolwich. It also states the time allowed for working them. 
The book will thus be found highly useful by giving candidates 
an opportunity of testing their powers before presenting them- 
selves for examination, and so saving themselves the bitterness of 
rejection. ay) of rejected cadets an 
opportunity of sounding the depths of these youngsters’ incapacity. 

go in English Word Derivation will bo 
found useful as an assistant in teaching English spelling, failure 
in which too often comes from a want of knowledge of derivation, 
We must protest, however, against some of the phrases which the 

upil is called on to explain as though they were classic English. 
Gisncing down the list, we find such vulgarisms as “the upper 
ten,” “ to strike oil,” and “a Mrs, Harris,” side by side with time- 
honoured mottoes and quotations. French phrases follow on the 
next , and among these we find, as we expect, the curious 
English-French “double entendre.” This has literally no mean- 
ing ; but it is in such common use that, we take it, many persons 
may be surprised to hear that it is not French at all. 

A Skeleton Outline of English History for Beginners is a still 
further abridgment of the same authors’ Handbook in Outline 
of the Political History of England. Long lines of sovereigns, 
tables of pedigrees and lists of events, with dates attached, form 
the contents, to which are added a few uncoloured maps. It is 
intended for the use of children, the authors believing that the 
failures in history arise from the want of a firm foundation of 
facts and dates. This is emg | at variance with the new school 
of historians, who scorn facts and dates as matters of little moment, 
Indeed, the most popular of modern histories omits most of the 
facts and dates altogether. The teachers of history have split 
into twocamps. The one set, which includes all crammers, pin 
their faith on facts without philoso bys the other preach p 
sophy without facts, and say this and this alone is history. One 
thing is certain, that children cannot learn history or any other 
subject unless their interest is awakened, and that can only be 
done by means of stories simple in style and prolix in detail. 
Such a bald outline as this is worse than useless for young pupi 
as it disgusts them with the very name of history tor the whole 
term of their natural lives. We think, however, it will be found 
useful by men cramming for examinations asa guide to show them 
the points of knowledge that will be expected of them, and that 
they ought to read up to. In short, it contains the sort of notes 
which, if they were students in earnest, they ought to jot down 
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themselves as refreshers to the memory by recalling the gist of 
lectures or the results of private alee 2 ™ 


An edition of Marmion and The Lady of the Lake, coming from 
the other side of the Atlantic, lays claim to being the very first 
correct edition of Marmion ever issued. The editor avers that 
this poem has never hitherto been printed correctly. In the case 
of The Lady of the Lake he asserts that this is the first correct 
edition published for more than fifty years. Scott, it seems, over- 
looked certain misprints and faults in punctuation in his proofs 
which have been perpetuated in every subsequent edition, and 
which Mr. Rolfe is the first to detect. He seems to have forgotten 
Scott’s own words, “ that corrections, however in themselves judi- 
cious, have a bad effect after publication.” The alterations are for 
the most part very trifling, and only touch the placing of a period, 
the substitution of “nor” for “and” or “ was” for “ were,” and 
have but little effect on the sense of the text. But Mr. Rolfe has 
so firm a belief in the superhuman intelligence of the average 
schoolboy that even oy experience as a schoolmaster has 
failed to shake it. He is strong in the conviction that this 
phenomenal boy will at once perceive that his, Mr. Rolfe’s, reading 
is the only one that gives the true meaning of the poet. The Ameri- 
can schoolboy must use his brain a vast deal more than the English 
one if he stops to investigate such delicate shades of meaning. His 
prototype on this side of the Atlantic seldom looks at Scott’s poems 
at all, unless they are assigned him as a holiday task. Then he 
defers casting even a hasty glance at them till the last day of the 
holidays, and then gallops Secugh them at express speed. The 
only corrections we can discover which do seriously affect the 
meaning are, first, in the lines from The Lady of the Lake, 
Canto XII. :— 

The primrose pale and violet flower 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower. 


Thus the lines are printed in the ordinary editions, Mr. Rolfe has 
gone back to the reading of the first edition, which is “ clift,” and 
obviously the word intended, Of course, primroses and violets do 
not grow on the face of cliffs, but they do nestle in clifts or clefts, 
so that this correction bears its own justification on the face of it. 
Again, in the same Canto, when Roderick Dhu, in excusing his 
violent language, says in apology 
I meant not all my heart would say. 


Mr. Rolfe restores the original reading “ heat” for “ heart.” 
Mr. Rolfe retains Scott’s notes, though abridging some of them. 
In these same notes he has found out a curious oversight of 
Lockhart’s. In a long quotation from Froissart a whole page 
of manuscript has dropped out. The head and tail of two 
sentences that have no connexion with one another have been 
fitted together, thus making nonsense that by fifty years’ repetition 
has come to pass for sense, To Scott’s notes Mr. Rolfe has 
added a vast number of notes of his own, topographical and 
etymological. No doubt there are many expressions and allusions 
in Scott’s poems which must require explanation to the English, 
and still more to the American, reader, though they seemed to 
himself so much a matter of course that he never thought of 
making notes about them. Mr. Rolfe’s notes are rational, and 
fairly accurate. Here and there we find much room for improve- 
ment. For instance, he takes the “‘ Links of Forth” to mean the 
windings of the Forth, instead of the meadows through which the 
river winds, though, if he has ever heard of the golf-playing on the 
links at St. Andrews, he might know better. Then, again, a foray 
in the Lennox is described as a raid in the lands of the Lennox 
family. This is taking the cart for the horse. A branch of the 
Stewarts took their title of Lennox from the district of Lennox, 
the strath of the river Leven. It was the earls who were 
called from the country, not the country from them. In the 
note on Maronnan’s Cell he has nothing to add to Scott’s dry 
comment that about the “ saint’s sanctity very little is now remem- 
bered.” Yeton both sides of Scotland this saint’s memory is 
embaimed in the local nomenclature. Inchmarnock, Kilmarnock, 
Kilmaronock, and many others, bear witness to the high place he 
held in ular estimation. Quaigh, too, wecan tell Mr. Rolfe, is 
not invariably “ a wooden cup composed of staves hooped together,” 
as he defines it. It is quite asotten made out of a single piece of 
horn. Again, in commenting on the passage “ In Holyrood a knight 
he slew,” he ialls into the mistake of supposing that the turpitude 
of this act lay in its being homicide within the king’s palace, and 
obviously does not see that it was the sacrilegious violation of the 
sanctuary that was the hideous part of the crime, Holyrood being 
originally an abbey, and only secondarily a royal palace. Despite 
these few blemishes, the notes will be found useful elucidations 
of the text by the majority of readers. The illustrations are good. 
They are copied from Osgood’s illustrated edition. 


Mr. Wade's Elementary Chapters in Comparative Philology 
fully carries out the promise of its title, and makes no pretensions 
beyond it. Such a very elementary book cannot, as the author 
explains, contain much original matter. Nor is it to be desired 
that it should. The aim of the compiler ought to be not to 
air his own views, but to put before bis readers the latest 
utterances of the acknowledged masters of the science. To do 
this to any _ ay he must first himself know who rank first as 
authorities on the subject. This knowledge Mr. Wade possesses 
in no ordinary degree. And he not only presents their views on 
philology as drawn from their works by himself, but gives a list 
of the best philological works to serve as a guide to students 
who may desire to follow up this slight sketch by going deeper 


‘| relations of society. 


into the subject. Mr. Wade divides his short treatise into six 
chapters. In the first of these he deals with the nature of 
language proper—that is, articulate sounds and their generally 
accepted symbols as the media for the interchange of thought as 
contrasted with the janguage of signs, whether expressed by 


gesticulation or hieroglyp The last chapter is devoted to the 
origin of spoken language. This is, of course, purely speculative, 
as no one has yet arrived at a satisfactory solution of the difficult 


question as to which is the original tongue in which the wants and 
emotions of primeval man first found utterance in a way in- 
telligible to his fellows. Experiments in the isolated rearing of 
infants have been made by many philosophers. But from the time 
of gentle King James to our own day they have none of them 
produced a result definite enough to support any of the many 
theories extant; while the first unprompted gurglings of the 
most carefully nurtured infants have hitherto been too dis- 
similar to afford either confirmation or negation to the conflict- 
ing claims of contending savants eager for distinction in that 
interesting, though narrow, field of linguistical research, The 
gist of the book lies in the intervening chapters, in which 
the influences that have been at work to produce the count- 
less variations in modern tongues are discussed under the head- 
ings “ Dialects,” “ Change in Language,” and “ Morphology.” 
Of these the chapter on “ Change in Language” is, as might 
be expected, very much the longest and most important, and 
the explanation of the phonetic laws which regulate these 
changes is at once simple and forcible. The examples pro- 
duced in illustration of the various processes of transmutation 
and contraction which words have suffered in the mill of 
time are apt and original. Mr. Wade has selected them for 
himself, instead of falling back on the well-worn stock which 
one meets over and over again in all the manuals on the subject. 
The section on the creation of new words takes in all such recent 
accessions as “ Healtheries,” with which the yearly colossal 
exhibitions have enriched the vocabulary. On the change of 
English from a purely Teutonic tongue by the admixture of the 
Romance element Mr. Wade is rather ambiguous. He writes 
that the “ Battle of Hastings was followed by the introduction of 
numerous Norman-French ” words into English; and, again, that 
the conquest of England by the Normans had the effect 
of substituting French terms for English ones in all higher 
He forgets to point out the length 
of time that passed before this result of the Norman Conquest 
made any impression on the national speech, of the centuries 
that sepurated the Conquest from Chaucer. A happy illustration 
of the wide gulf which parts the ideas of the extremes of society 
is the different meaning connected with the phrase going to 
“the House” by the upper and lower classes. To the one it 
suggests, or rather once suggested, the highest dignity; to the 
other, the lowest depth of degradation, 


A BOOK ABOUT BEER.* 


M® MARCHANT “ would fain hope” that this book of his 
“ may be one means of inducing the public to revert back 
to good, honest beer.” The hope is laudable enough, but the 
wish is altogether vain. As well might he expect to convert 
society from the use of dress-clothes by exhibiting a rag-bag. 
The _ word “ book” has covered multitudes of sins in its 
day, but it has covered none lustier or less abashed than this 
farrago In Praise of Ale. Mr. Marchant means well, no doubt, 
and is no doubt a fanatic in the worship of Gambrinus; also, 
he has read whatever he could lay hands upon in relation 
to his subject, and has been at the pains of innumerable 
extracts. But there is really no more to be said for him than 
that. His work produces the effect of Mr. Boffin's mounds. 
There is more order in a howling wilderness, and less confusion 
in the “ wild anarchy” of an Irish night at the House. True 
it is that the thing is divided into chapters; that these chapters 
have headings, and that with these the material collected under 
them will as often as not be found corresponding. But, on the 
other hand, Mr. Marchant is capable of the strangest excesses in 
the way of misquotation and improper arrangement; his ideas 
of dates and sources are as loose and inconstant as the reputation 
of the moon; he hops about among the ages with incredible 
agility; he skips from author to author and from book to book— 
from Leviticus to Pierce Egan, from the Penny Magazine to 
Fletcher’s Bloody Brother, from Ovhello to the lyrists of the Catnach 
Press, from Diodorus Siculus to the Morning Post, from the 
poetical works of Milton to the poetical works of Mrs, Newton 
Crosland—with such a celerity of inconsequence that, to keep up 
with him, one had need to be a Japanese ogre. What he has pro- 
duced, indeed, is only a kind of scrap-book. Viewed in that ligh 
In Praise of Ale is neither useless nor unamusing, for it is crow 
with prose and verse which is always curious and very often 
entertaining, and it may be read at random—beginning at the end, 
or in the middle, or at any page you like, and reading either back 
or forwards—almost as easily as the “ Varieties” column in a 
popular weekly print. 

r, it is trae, has not been fortunate in its poets. Its 
tendency is rather to obfuscate than to inspire. It is hike a good 
sherris-sack in that it ascends us into the brain, and unlike it in 
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that it does not fill the brain with delectable shapes, or make it 
quick, fiery, and apprehensive. Tom Warton himself when he 
came to sing the praises of Oxford ale did little more, as our 
author (in a moment of unwonted lucidity) is moved to remark, 
than produce an imitation of The Splendid Shilling; and Tom 
Warton was one of the aboriginals of Romanticism. Even 
Burns, though he had the right sentiment of the liquor, and 
wrote about it as no one else has done, was better, we take it, 
when he was objective and dramatic than when he was 
lyrical and subjective. As for the minor masters, the common 
herd of poetasters, they have found the Hippocrene of the ale- 
tub a mere provocative to vulgarity. The exception is, of course, 
the jovial bishop who wrote that hymn in praise of “ Jolly 
brown ale and old,” which will last as long as ale is drunk or 
English is spoken. But this lyric even—admirable as it is, in 
melody, in inspiration, in humanity alike—has had no successors. 
Fletcher knew something of what Mr. Meredith has called the 
Magnanimity of Beer (Mr. Meredith, by the way, as was to be 
expected, is not represented in our author's gathering), and so did 
some of his rivals and contemporaries. But, though Fletcher's 
example was good as far as it went, and though many a roisterer 
of to-day bawls out his enthusiasm in the very words of the poet 
of The Faithful Shepherdess, his influence not proved the 
fertilizing agency it should. The work of this excellent drink has 
been rather Roman than Hellenic—has been rather practical than 
esthetic. An elementin British valour, an important component 
in the British constitution, it has gone, in conjunction with beef, 
the round of the battle-fields of the world. It is the potation, not 
of men who dream, but of men who do. As we have said, 
the Muse is no beer-drinker. For one good song of beer there 
are fifty better songs of wine. The poet who depends on ale 
writes only for harvest-homes and wakes or for music-halls 
and free-and-easies, At best his enthusiasm is merely prosaic ; 
he misses the rapture, the ecstasy of contemplation, the in- 
spired and heaven-scaling headiness that comes of the frequenta- 
tion of wine. True it is that “ wi’ tippenny we fear na evil”; 
but also true it is that “‘ wi’ usquebaugh we face the devil.” There 
is the root of the matter in a single couplet. Mr. Marchant— 
as we have said, a leal worshipper of Gambrinus, the Primeval 
Brewer—quotes rather more verse than prose in honour of his 
| soma but the verse is mean in style, in effect unliterary and 

isconcerting, in inspiration base, common, and popular. The 
effect conveyed is one either of fat-witted and vulgar joviality or 
of a dull and obtuse and unenthusiastic kind of craving for im- 
bibition. In the one case the poet gets no higher than Burns in 
“ We're a’ noddin’”—that admirable yet deplorabie picture of 
the minds and the morals of a company of beer-drinking ladies—or 
that other and scarce less admirable and deplorable report of 
Skelton’s (“ John Skelton,” says our author, in a burst of erudi- 
tion, “who wrote and compiled from Old Authors and Old 
Books”) The Tunnyng of Elinor Rummyng; and in the other it 
is either the sturdy and uncompromising drunkenhead of the 
singers of that Song of the Barley-Mow who, beginuing with the 
nipperkin, pass by way of the pint-pot, quart-pot, kilderkin, 
hogshead, tun, til! they achieve the consumption of the ocean 
itself, or the ‘‘ damnable iteration ” of the tradesmen met to guzzle 
themselves drunk to the tune of “ When Joan’s Ale was New.” 
Between these extremes is the sentimental beer-song, of which the 
only decent example out of Burns is “ All Among the Barley,” 
beloved of unaccomplished choral societies and those exulting in 
school feasts ; is the local ditty by the local poet in praise of the 
local tap—Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Yorkshire, Edinburgh, or what 
not; is the lyric of life and wit and fashion achieved by “Tom 
D’Urphey” (as our author calls him) and his descendants. The 
retrospect is disheartening enough ; but the fact is more disheart- 
ening a thousandfold. Does any one remember Ross's canticle in 
raise of home-brewed? ‘Tis one of the best of its class; 

hackeray must have listened to it often, as to the tremendous 
chant of “ Sam Hall”; it is only, when all is said, a picture of the 


Perfect Sot :— 
Ale, brown ale, thou art my darling, 
My consoler night and morning. 


Thus it runs, and thus run scores besides. Mr. Marchant, with his 
habitual infelicity, omits this particular testimony to the effects of 
his favourite beverage; but he quotes a number more, and they 
all go to the same tune. In their company Richepin’s “Pile et 
blonde ” would have been positively exhilarating by sheer force of 
contrast. A song of beer, it would seem, is inevitably a song of 
soaking. “ Mighty drink of mighty men” (as somebody, ignored 
by Mr. Marchant, has said of it) as it is, its Anacreon is “ most] 
& brute.” The poet who should arise and wipe away its reproac 
among drinks has, one would think, an easy and an honourable 
task, He has but to dissociate it from the tendency to mere 
fuddlement which appears to be, in the eyes of its laureates, its 
chief attraction, to produce, one cannot help thinking, something 
the world will not willingly let die. 

Mr. Marchant’s yore per are probably the most en- 
Couraging—as they are certainly the most original—parts of his 
work. Here is a complete list of them:—“ History,” “ Carols and 
Wassail Songs,” “Church Ales and Observances,” “ Whitsun 
Ales,” “ Political” (a dreadful and grimy disappointment, this 
one!), “Harvest Songs,” “General Songs,” “ Barley and Malt,” 
* Hops,” “ Scotch Ale Songs,” “ Local and Dialect Songs,” “ Trade 
Songs,” “Oxford Songs,” “ Ale Wives,” “ Brewers,” “ Drinking Clubs 
and Customs,” “Royal and Noble Drinkers,” “Black Beer,” 
“ Drinking Vessels,” “ Warm Ales” (which contains some notable 


receipts for flips, purls, and other forms of drunkenness, that for 
dog’s-nose not included), and “ Facts, Scraps, and Ana.” This 
last might well have sponsored the volume itself; but let that 
e have dwelt at length on the quality of the inspiration 

of beer, because the fact of its coarseness and “ fat-headedness ” is, 
as Mr. Marchant is unfortunate enough to show, the fact which 
of all others “ leaps to the eyes ” most vigorously in the course of 
the most cursory study of the literature of the subject. It remains 
to add that Mr. M t, though he is continually being brought 
to grief by his inability to distinguish between the cause and the 
effect—between good beer and bad literature—has collected a vast 
amount of odd, amusing, and (to him that hath the sentiment of 
beer) suggestive and interesting matter. He is often inaccurate, 
as, unless the question is one to be resolved by physical force, 
your good ioepbdatir is apt to be; and heis absolutely incapable 
of arriving, whatever his premisses, at any but a sentimental con- 
clusion. But, for all that, his volume (we refuse to call it a 
book) isa volume to have. If only as a manual of quotations, 
if only as a collection of songs, it is a volume to have. We con- 
fess to having read in it, for the first time in our lives, the right 
and authentic text of “A Cobbler There Was” and “ Why, 
Soldiers, Why ;” and to have remarked, as regards the first, that 
our ancestors were very easily amused, and, as regards the second, 
that it has a curious air de famille with the triolet. These are 
very far from being Mr. Marchant’s only finds; but that is all the 
more reason why we should linger upon them. In respect of the 
second (a good song in its way), the suggestion is really striking. 
It consists of a certain number of stanzas, and in each the f 
of the first four lines— 

Why, soldiers, why 

Should we be melancholy, boys; 

Whose trade it-is to die 

Why, soldiers, why— 


is invariable. Was the poet “ privately French ” without knowing 
it? To us it seems proved that he knew the triolet, and was 
influenced by it; even as it is demonstrated by one of the lyrics 
in The Lady of the Lake that Scott knew the ballade, and was 
influenced by it. Triolets and the drinking of beer do not 
often go together; and the coincidence—to say the least of it— 
is strange. 


NOVELS AND STORIES,* 


We the ship containing the autobiographical gentleman 
who tells the story of Marahuna penetrates, after startling 
adventures, the barrier of ice separating the greater part of the 
Antarctic Circle from the explored seas, and goes ahead across 
comparatively open water in the direction of the South Pole, the 
experienced reader confidently assumes that he is about to emulate 
the heroes of Messrs. Haggard, Westall, and Company, and find a 
new but not surprising country, For once, however, the ex- 
perienced reader is wrong. What Mr. Perey Grayhurst and his 
companions find is a furnace—they call it an island—of crimson 
fire, so big that they cannot get round it, and so hot that they 
cannot get near it. Just as they are giving it up in despair and 
coming away a boat comes out of the fire. It ia. with 
the ship and sinks, but not before Grayhurst has pulled out 
of it a young woman, very oddly dressed, and of surpassin 

loveliness. As she comes on board she says “ Marahuna.” it 
is the only word of her language—if she had a language— 
that she ever speaks, so they give it her fora name. Having 
taken her on board they manage to escape from the Antarctic 
Circle, and never back, The substance of the book is how 
Marahuna behaved when they brought her to England, and 
what were her relations with Grayhurst, who had received her 
when she came out of the fire, and with a young lady called Ethel, 
who was Grayhurst’s promised wife. It turns out, first that 
Marahuna knows nothing about where she came from, and re- 
members nothing before coming on board the ship. Secondly, 
that she is a person of inhuman cleverness, Thirdly, that she is 
free from all, or nearly all, human passions, Fourthly, that she 
has no morals. She is, in fact, a far less commonplace and better 
conceived character than Frankenstein’s celebrated monster, with 
whom, in her isolation from the human race, she has a good deal 
incommon. If Miss Marriott Watson's powers of execution were 
equal to her felicity of design Marahuna would be an extremely 
remarkable book. As it is, it is a story of a good deal more than 
average ability. It need hardly be said that Marahuna makes 
mischief ; whoever cares to know what mischief she makes must 
read the book. Her extraordinary quickness in learning the English 
language and the habits and slang of cultivated modern Englishmen 
is, of course, necessary to make the story ———s and to get 
on with it at a fair pace. It will be remembered that a similar 
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intellectual pre-eminence was characteristic of the Monster, but in 
Marahuna the topic is managed less clumsily, more being left to 
the reader’s imagination. One feat of hers which is worthy of 
mention is that, having left the crimson fire at a time when her 
subsequent memory ran not to the contrary, she sailed straight to 
England, being arrayed all that time in a very peculiar crimson 
ment, apparently all in one piece. On arriving at Plymouth, 
rayhurst, as well as he could, bought her the apparel of an 
English lady. She immediately put it on by the light of nature, 
in such a manner, if we may take her biographer’s word for it, 
that other ladies did not notice anything particularly odd about it. 
Of course there may be nothing surprising in this ; but how many 
men could do it? The catastrophe of the story is impressive, as, 
indeed, are some other passages, notably the drowning of a baronet 
who was in love with Marahuna, and the way she took it, and a 
scene between her and Grayhurst in a cave. (Has Miss Watson 
ever heard of Dido?) The conclusion is picturesque, not to say 
tragic, and themystery of Marahuna’sorigin and nature is not solved 
any more than a reader of taste would wish it to be solved. The 
pugnacious love-making between Grayhurst and Ethel is rather 
tiresome, and that is perhaps the most serious fault in a very clever 
story, and one deserving to be read by the judicious. 

It is not so widely known as it ought to be that a thoughtful 
— may get a great deal of amusement out of Dissenting novels. 

ey are, therefore, somewhat rare. We are not speaking now of 
temperance novels, which occasionally rise to such heights of 
splendour as My Milliner’s Bill, played by the two regular per- 
ormers of it, occupies among farces, but of novels embracing 
the whole field of Dissent, in which teetotalism is only one feature. 
The best writer of these is Dr. Parker of the City Temple. One 
of the fascinations of Bigotry and Progress is that while reading 
it one is never quite sure that that eminent man is not the author 
of it. It concludes with a short extract from his works, with his 
name attached, but that circumstances throw no light on the 
problem, of which no solution is offered here. It is the story of 
a horrible youth called Henry Humboldt. He has a bigoted 
father, whom he defies (and who becomes an idiot), and he moves, 
with ever-increasing prosperity, amidst circles of profoundly 
sleek, odious, and vulgar friends, Of course he is a minister, 
and loses no opportunity of styling himself “Rev.” Whenever 
he can he makes a speech, preaches a sermon, or delivers an 
address, Here is a characteristic extract from one of his letters :— 
“I have passed through my first experience of a death-bed 
scene. It was a happy transition .... . Anotherdeath, horrible 
to tell, was enacted near here yesterday by barbarous hanging. 
The poor fellow was a victim for many years to cruel tyranny 
inflicted by one who, ina moment of provoked exasperation, was 
assaulted by a deadly blow. Upon the one ground of the many 
shades of guilt involved in the crime of murder my belief is 
becoming stronger that the law of death is wrong and must soon 
be abolished. Martin Tupper has written with great force, and in 
terms which apply directly to the case.” He then quotes sixteen 
lines of Mr. Tupper’s terms. Who would not welcome such a 
correspondent ? @ author’s own style is like this:—“ With a 
pleasure tten in this instance of no factitive propriety, but 

wn of habitude, yet super-lustred with the glory of gratulation, 
elen Earle hastened to admit her now heart-linked guest before 
the hand had ceased the knocking.” Once Henry was trying to 
persuade an elderly lady married to a fellow-minister to go to a 
garden-party. She hesitated. He said:—“ There is no question 
about your being heartily received. The grounds are spacious 
and attractive, and will atford you pleasant privacy should you be 
disposed to court it.” The book is less one to be read through 
than to be 1 for years on the table and taken up at moments of 
depression. It contains many gems that we refrain from quoting 
only by the most heroic efforts. But we cannot part from it with- 
out observing that “Henry Humboldt is an abstainer from in- 
ebriants, from smoking, from inerrancy, and from egotheism.” We 
will bet 10,000 to 1 that he admired Mr. Gladstone and is a con- 
vinced Home Ruler. What takers? 

Herr Richter’s Strange Experiment is a very good shilling’s- 
worth, as shilling’s-worths go. There is a murder in it which is 
| a little better than the murder in the Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab; but that is merely a uecessary incident. ‘The point is the 
experiment, which consists in making two men temporarily change 
souls. Their bodies sit still, and their souls travel along specially 
pre cords in consequence of the ingenious manipulation of 
certain chemically adjusted fluids. The disembodied soul is 
somewhat arbitrarily alleged to be able to see and hear, but not 
to have the other three bodily senses. No reason for this differ- 
ence is alleged. The end of the book, though a little obvious, is 
the proper one, and the mystery of how the transfer was managed 
is not explained. 

Queen Money is rather a fraud. It is in one volume, and looks 
rather short than long. It is, in fact, rather long than short, and 
is exceedingly difficult to get through. It is an American novel, 
not of the analytical, but of the fluently eventful kind. The most 

leasing thing in it is the name of one of the prominent ladies. 

he was called Arria. It was her name; and it was her name 
because she was a female ’Arry. All the people in the book are 
either female or male ’Arries; but the others are not so honestly 
entitled. They all prose terribly, and either swindle each other 
or carry on gloomy flirtations with unattractive and more or less 
unsuitable persons, They all exhibit a pleasi of refine- 
ment, good taste, good manners, and everything which distinguishes 
the most entertaining sort of metropolitan from the least interest- 


ing sort of provincial individual. One of them was the greatest 
critic in America, and an astonishing wit. We have searched 
513 deadly pages in vain for an example of his wit, but he 
does seem from one passage to have been a partly competent critic. 
His wife wanted to make some money, and asked him why she 
should not write articles like some which she specified. He 
replied “ that, although it might seem an easy matter to write 
like the experts of the ————, he knew of but one man in 
this country who could do it—and that man, he remarked, with 
unobtrusive frankness, was himself.” The newspaper here indicated 
(to prevent jealousy) by blanks is English. 

Mr. Hatton has selected as the text of a shilling novel 
Southey’s well-known ballad of “ Mary, the Maid of the Inn.” 
The murderous lover who there figures simply as “ young 
Richard,” who “ was idle and worthless” is here transformed into 
Richard Parker, a bandit of noble birth, but of great fame on the 
road. The story is elaborated to a suitable length; a virtuous 
rival of Parker's is introduced ; the trial occupies a chapter—and 
Wwe are sorry to say it is nota bit better done than trials in 
shilling stories usually are—and the story is carried on some little 
way beyond the moment when “ Where the old abbey stands on 
the common hard by, His gibbet is now to be seen.” If the 
ballad had never been written the story would be exceptionally 
good, as it is told with much romantic feeling. Mr. Hatton 
would do well to change the title in future editions to Mary, 
the Maid of the Inn. Then the reader would know at once 
where he was, instead of finding it out by degrees in the first few 


pages. 

“ Peregrinator’s” two volumes about Florida consist of a 
mixture of guide-book and novel which would be offensive if it were 
less ingenuous, As a guide-book writer the author has some merit, 
though if he could ever write English he has lost the art in the 
course of his peregrinations. As a novelist he does not deserve to 
be criticized in earnest. Here and there are episodes of extremely 
wild but tremendously heavy farce, which seem equally out of 

lace in each category of his labours. There is nothing that can 
called a plot, and the conclusion, arrived at only by the help of 
a crudely introduced family ghost, is feebleness itself. The infor- 
mation about the animals, vegetables, climate, and circumstances 
generally of Florida looks as if it were accurate, but is not 
amusing. Perhaps the following should be excepted :— 

But they had many other pleasant things to do besides admiring scenery, 
during this delightful excursion. For example, whilst they were journey- 
ing through lacustrine Florida they had capital duck-shooting, aad when 
they came to the banks of rivers they used to shoot alligators as well. This, 
therefore, imparted much fresh interest to the tour. 


CHURCHES AND TITHES.* 


ORD SELBORNE’S volume on Disestablishment may claim, 
with certainty of establishing its claim, to be the most sue- 
cessful volume on a somewhat dry and technical subject of recent 
times. Without the attraction of innovation, and with the un- 
doubted disadvantage that the author was burning certain things 
that he has adored, if he adored nothing that he had burnt, it has. 
gone through three editions in a few months, and that with the 
still greater feather in its cap of having simply frightened off all 
opponents from any serious attempt to reply to it. It would 
have been the height of diversion if Sir William Harcourt, who. 
used to think himself an historical lawyer, and who is never tired 
of telling us how he was brought up near to the Church, had 
attempted the task of an answer; or Mr. Osborne Morgan, or Sir 
Charles Russell. They have more wit than to be there; they 
leave the reply to those who assure us that Lord Selborne cannot 
be alawyer because he edited the Book of Praise. But there were 
some gaps in the Defence of the Church of England against Dis- 
establishment, and Lord Selborne has set to work to fill them up. 
Asa mere matter of method it might have been somewhat desir- 
able that he should separate the tithes question, which is highly 
complicated and at the same time quite peculiar, from the general 
subject of Church sustentation funds, and the means of their forma- 
tion. But he has chosen to treat the two together, and he was 
well entitled to choose his own mode of treatment. 

The earlier chapters of the book are devoted mainly to the 
general enactments which, in early times, governed the allotment 
of funds, which were, from whatever sources, devoted to Church 
purposes, There may be said to be two main principles of 
division ; the older, which gave quarter shares to the bishop, to 
the clergy, to the poor, and to the fabric and maintenance of 
churches, and the newer, which excluded (though the authorities 
on this vary greatly) not the bishops, but the poor, and gave the 
shares to the bishop, the clergy, and the material church. It is- 
noteworthy—and the Liberationists are welcome to make the most 
of it—that the lay holding of tithes is undoubtedly discouraged by 
all good early authority, and was first brought in by the Church of 
Rome after it had assumed or — central authority. Equally 
early is the principle that the right of access is held secure to 
every Christian, for the addition exceptis charity-boyis qui corduroyo 
vestiuntur is purely modern. The other addition excepts tis gui pew- 
renta non payaverint is not 86 modern, but is equally unauthentic. 
It is, however, of great importance, and is well brought out by Lord 
Selborne, that the ancient divisions, the well-established quadri- 
partite division and the much more dubious, partial, and varying 
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tripartite, were both tically antiquated by the introduction of 
Pre system. This omen in sense be said 
to be contem with the establishment of the tithe system. 
In other words, when tithes in the modern sense, as allocated to 
the Church and clergy of the place, became usual, the parochial en- 
dowment rested on them, and was sharply separated from the 
endowment from diocesan or general purposes. The allocation 
cannot be said to have carried with it any liability to the expenses 
which had been earlier charged on the general contributed 
Sustentation Fund, to use a modern but very a riate term, in 
ways very imperfectly understood for the Ohureh at large. It had 
ite purposes, a definite mode of collection, and, in particular, 
was the offering, not by any means of the i or the faithful 
at large, but of particular persons who for all time provided at no 
—_— to others the source of the funds they gave. 
he second branch of the subject with which Lord Selborne 
deals is the emergence of the parochial system—again a question 
separate from that of tithes proper, but closely connected with it, 
inasmuch as it was to the use of the parish that tithes, when 
not diverted, were especially dedicated. Our author shares the 
just scepticism of the best historians as to the institution of 
ishes in our sense by Honorius or even by Theodore, and, 
indeed, it is impossible to understand how any critical student 
could fail to see that at the very furthest nothing can be built on 
the use of such a vor ambigua as hia, which was certainly 
at first identical with “diocese.” But he agrees that it is pretty 
certain that, in our own country, parishes in the modern sense 
must have begun to exist soon after the end of the seventh 
eentury, while the general existence of them throughout Christen- 
dom and the dedication of tithes to their use (sometimes to the 
great -wrath of the regular clergy) is a fact altogether beyond 
controversy. It is unquestionable, however, and this is one of 
the points which make us rather regret that Lord Selborne has 
not a the subject of tithes to itself, that the mixing up of 
debatable points of this kind gives some advantage to controver- 
sialists so unscrupulous as our Liberationists. “ See,” they will 
say, “even Lord Selborne does not believe in. the Honorian 
theory!” To be sure, most of them may be justly credited with 
@ perfect ignorance of what the Honorian theory is, and of the 
fact that, whether the parochial system had been established by 
Honorius or by Archbishop Parker himself, it would make not 
the slightest difference either to the general question of the rights 
ef the Church in its property or to the particular question whether 
John Jones, being trusted by his landlord to pay a certain sum 
eut of the landlord’s pocket to the Rev. Ri Richards, is 
entitled to put it in his own pocket because he calls himself a 
Particular Baptist. 

It is by slow degrees, one of the most important of which as 
regards this country is, in the negative side, a very proper waiving 
of the supposed donation of Offa, and another an equally proper 
insistence on the recognition in the late eighth century of tithes 
as an acknowledged and universally incumbent duty, that Lord 
Selborne comes to the actual discussion of tithes themselves. As 

the Church at large, there is no certain indication of their 
existing as a legally ized due before the end of the sixth 
century, if even then; as 's Britain, despite casual mentions 
of “the tenth,” we may wait another two centuries for certainty. 
Indeed, Lord Selborne, here stricter than Selden, would hold that 
no lay acknowledgment by sanction of the duty of tithes existed 
previous to the agreement between Edward the Elder and Guthrum, 
where the omission to pay is enforced by penalties on English and 
Danes alike. Thenceforward there is no doubt about the matter. 
Athelstan’s ordinance, call it a law or not, is certain even if we 
dismiss Ethelwulf’s charters. This history is followed by an 
equally searching criticism of subsequent documents and Acts 
down to the undoubted establishment of parishes at the end of 
the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh centuries. We have, 
unfortunately, not space enough to go through this, and, besides, 
enough has been said to show how thoroughly Lord Selborne 

i has gone into the matter, and how impossible it is to 
charge him with credulous reception either of theories based on 
documents or of documents themselves. 

It is important, however, in reading the book, though we are 
not sure that it will be done by most of Lord Selborne’s ad- 
Versaries, to remember the purpose with which it is written. He 
poem of it as dealing with “some historical questions which, 

h they have not any real bearing on the controversies of the 
day, are sometimes represented in a way which makes it desirable 
that the facts concerning them should be understood.” In order 
to understand the full force of this remark it is further necessary 
to remember that the attack on Church establishments and on 
tithes is conducted with a wonderful unanimity from two entire! 
A points of view. The Liberationist is by turns a frank 

jan and a mystical touch-not-the-ark man. At one momen’ 
Church endowments are to him public taxes diverted by certain 
Constituted authorities to special uses and resumable (we trust 
that the wonderful dunces who object to “ presumable” will 


Piety of those Christians, or else may be withheld as the 
Christian's conscience or his cupidity may dictate. Of course 
cannot be true together, but that does not 

organ and Sir William Harcourt. The 
Opposite and the true theory which this book is designed to sup- 


is that the general religious or ecclesiastical obligation of 
hristians to devote a tenth of their substance to pious uses, 
ecclesiastical and eleemosynary, is, however closely it may be 
related, independent as a matter of law, politics, and history 
of the existing predial tithes, and that these latter, entirely 
distinct from the former, are, in fact, endowments or gifts of a 
certain amount of property to certain persons and their successors 
for their personal use, though couched in the form of a perpetual 
rent-charge instead of a lump sum. In yet other words, it was 
open to any Josceline or Miles in the twelfth century to give one 
of every ten fields to the Church in fee-simple or to give the 
tenth of the produce of the ten fields. He gave the latter; and, 
for convenience more than anything else, his representative in the 
nineteenth century, instead of taking the ten parts and handing 
over one, takes nine from the farmer and tells him to hand the 
tenth straight on. He is not obeying Offa or Ethelwulf or any- 
ay else; he is simply paying a private debt secured in a certain 
ion, 
That this is the true view of the case hardly any one as regards 
nt circumstances denies, unless he simply speaks out of his 
inner consciousness, That it is the true view of the case as to the 
uestion of historical origins is more easily deniable, because the 
acts are more obscurely known. It would not really make the 
conduct of Welsh farmers one jot better if King Offa had made a 
donation as well as a dyke. As it happens, he did not, and so 
throughout the chapter. Of Lord Selborne’s own contribution to 
the question it may justly be said that it increases one's regret 
that so few lawyers are historians and so few historians lawyers. 
To those who demand the picturesque, the picturesque, and always 
the picturesque, as the sole merit of a history, and who dismiss 
solid criticism as “ wiredrawn argument,” Lord Selborne will, of 
course, be unsatisfactory. We, on the other hand, only hope that 
he will continue this study, so as to make a complete history of 
this side of the English Chareb, 


HILLINGDON HALL.* 


M* JORROOKS is one of those evergreens whom age cannot 
wither nor modern culture stale. Handley Cross certain] 
used to be, and probably is still, the delight of every mer 
constituted schoolboy ; while the somewhat soberer Hillingdon 
Hail should have considerable interest for country folk at the 
resent day, both asa picture of life in the early days of Queen 
ictoria, and as containing several eloquent dissertations by the 
hero and others on the effect of the abolition of the Corn-laws 
upon the agricultural interest. Pregnant aphorisms will be 

found scattered throughout the work—e.g. “Fools are alwa 
mysterious.” “ Women always smile at the mention of bride- 
e.” “No constitution, however strong, can long withstand 
the united effects of eating and drinking,” &c, Of eating and 
drinking there is, indeed, an inordinate quantity. The degenerate 
modern cannot repress a shudder when, after the Agricultural 
Association dinner, Mr. Jorrocks, having even then well drunk, 
orders the waiter to bring “a dozen of your strongest military” 
port.” Equally interesting details will be found upon the subject 
of costume. Mrs. Jorrocks appeared at a harvest-home festival 
“in a dress of many-colo muslin, done in tiers like house- 
slating; next her dumpy waist came a n tier, imme- 
diately below it a bright yellow, followed by red ; then a sky-blue 
and a white, fringed with broad lace at the bottom. Each 
tier was understood to be a separate affair . . . . she ‘stood 
out,’ looking like a rainbow dumpling.” Since Mrs. Jorrocks’s 
day ladies have learned how to “ stand out” without weari 
such multitudinous garments ; indeed, we detect the germ 
crinoline in the “ horse-hair bustles” so frequently mentioned. 
Nor was male attire less elaborate. The Jorrockian jacket must 
always have been unique; but a young nobleman is described as 
appearing at a dinner party d in “a pink silk underwaistcoat 
ot Gueat studs, his waistcoat of ceru blue satin, worked 
with heartsease, buttoned with buttons of enormous bloodstones, 
and pink silk stockings ”—they are called pantaloons a few pages 
further. The same person appears in the morning “ in the extreme 
of London fashion. <A gold-laced, gold-tasselled blue foraging-cap, 
set jauntily on his well-waxed light brown ringlets; the amp 
tie of his rich blue and gold satin cravat, secured by enormous 
pins, covered the wide opening made by a very broad roll-col 
white waistcoat, loose down to the two bottom buttons, while the 
narrow hem of a collar to his blue coat barely came up to the nape 
of his neck, and the nippy waist began considerably higher u 
than nature had put his own, His trousers of lavender-colo 
merino,” &c. Such must have been the coat in which Colonel 
Newcome made such a sensation at Mrs. Hobson Newcome’s 
conversazione. What a zest it must have added to life to feel 
that one might meet one of these superbly-attired beings any day 
in the street! Truly says Alfred de Musset, “ Qu’on ne s’y trompe 
pas; ce vétement noir que portent les hommes de notre temps est 
pour en venir 1a, il a falla que les armures 
tom tt pidce & pidce, et les broderies fleur & fleur.” There is 
very little ~— in Hillingdon Hall, and what little there is—a 
little trifling with beagles—is rendered pathetic by the fact of 
Mr. Jorrocks being too old and fat to keep up with them on foot, 
so that he sits down on a stone and weeps at the thought that his 
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bot have a fit at “resumable”) by the representatives and suc- 

cessors of the same authorities. At another they are represented 

not only as the freewill offering of the piety of Christians, but as 

a freewill 7 which must continue to recommend itself to 
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and when we take leave of him he is M.P. for the county, 
pledged to resist the Anti-Corn-law League and Free-trade to the 
utmost of his powers ; stimulated thereunto by the pathetic appeal 
of one of his farmer constituents, “Let the Marquis”—i.e. the 
Repealers—“ get a start, and it’s all over with us. You may give 
your land away, if you can get anybody to take it, that’s to say.” 


ing days are over; but his vitality directs itself into other 


THE SPANISH WAR OF SUCCESSION.* 


will be generally agreed, though tor reasons other than those 
given by Colonel Parnell, that there is still room for a history 
of the War of the Succession in Spain. This part of the struggle 
— Lewis XIV. stood so entirely _— from the great war in 
rmany and Flanders that it can well be taken by itself. Then, 
it is interesting and picturesque, full of examples of “ little war.” 
Further, it has a real historical attraction for Englishmen, both 
because of our countrymen who figured there and because the 
‘war itself was a half-way house between the Spanish adventures of 
the Black Prince and John of Gaunt and the Peninsular War. 
Lord Stanhope’s History—though still, as we propose to show, the 
best we is mainly political, and is in the military = 
somewhat superficial, A new writer who could add to Lord 
Stanhope’s knowledge of the politics a sound understanding of 
war might make a valuable book. There is much which needs 
explaining in the strategy, in the organization of the armies, and 
we are not aware that anybody has yet shown what real share the 
rrilleros of Castile had in establishing Philip V. on his throne. 
t would be interesting to have a good military estimate of the 
services of such a man as the guerrillero Zerezeda, of whom 
Berwick said that he never neglected his advice without having 
cause to be sorry for it. 

This exhaustive history has, however, still to be written, for 
Colonel Parnell has not filled up the empty place. For one thing, 
he omits the politics of the war, though they had a most direct 
influence on the military movements, This might be pardonable 
in a soldier if he gave his reader intelligent professional criticism 
as compensation. But of that there is next to none in Colonel 
Parnell’s book. We t more from a military gentleman than 
vague statements that ick’s strategy in retreating and omit- 
ting to harass his enemy on a certain occasion is “ open to grave 
criticism.” We ask why? and should like to hear what other 
course he might and ought to have taken. Indeed, generally 

ing, Colonel Parnell’s accounts of military operations are 

not more soldierly than Lord Stanhope’s, and are frequently less 
clear. To quote Napier’s criticism on Sir William Hoste’s 
letters, “‘ His descriptions of actions are meagre, dull, and borné ; 
he seems never to have taken a view of the causes of success or 
defeat.” (This quotation is made without acknowledging the 
justice of the hig soldier’s estimate of the Tory sailor of Lord 
elson’s “ bad school.” Itis taken as a useful definition of a 
large class of writers about fighting.) Now it is just this 
« view of the causes” which we ask for from a soldier writing of 
war. Colonel Parnell does, however, flash up into some sort of 
sprightliness from time to time—and nobody will be surprised to 
hear that it is when he comes across Peterborough, who was not 
only lively himself, but thé cause of liveliness in others. It must 
not be sup , however, that Colonel Parnell is among the 
admirers of Mordanto. Much the reverse, as will be seen from the 
following adjectives and phrases which we select at random. 
According to this historian, Peterborough was “a contemptible 
im »” was “notorious for foul living, open Atheism, and 
boastful talking”; his “ motives appear to have been a mixture of 
cowardice, disaffection, and jealousy of the Prince” (of Hesse); 
his conduct “ was treacherous”; he was “a deserter,” and “ the 
Parolles of Queen Anne’s reign,” and so forth. The Colonel 
appears to have studied the oratory of the party which follows his 
distinguished namesake in the House. May we adapt George 
Fitzboodle and ask him “from what Irish member he learned his 
”P But the O’Brien-Dillon style is common with him. 

Here, for instance, is a summing-up of St.-Simon :—“ His memory 
[Vendéme’s, to wit] has been greatly calumniated by the animosity 
of the Duc de St.-Simon, whose Memoirs, written, according to 
Lord Macaulay, ‘for the delight and instruction of many lands and 
of many generations,’ are a mass of malicious gossip, indecency, and 
falsehood.” This would sound better from the Irish stump, where 
such transcendencies are more allowed. We notice with pleasure 
that the authority for this sort of thing is “original manuscript 
and contemporary records.” The State Paper mania is producing 
fruit after its kind obviously, It is characteristic that a gentle- 
published things whi never quotes, give references 
to Smollett at large, to “ Burke 172," whatever that may mean, 
and should accept Stephen Leake’s Life of Sir John Leake as an 
undoubted authority. Colonel Parnell’s references to authorities 
are given in a string at the end of his chapters, and where we can 
them they have very commonly the air of being put in to 
make a show. His great reason for condemning Peter h is 
always that he was not a trained soldier and could not have 


Reign of Anne, 
by 


the tinge attributed to him. To which it may be replied that 
military life produces the military pedant as well as the trained 
soldier. Colonel Parnell would probably maintain that Braddock 
could not possibly have been in the wrong and Washington in 
the right on a melancholy occasion, for the Englishman was a 
trained soldier and the Virginian was not. 

Very naturally Colonel Parnell dismisses Carleton’s as a 
ft ious concoction,” yet in an examination into the authen- 
ticity of the Memoirs he has to acknowledge that there was a 
Captain a Carleton puns at the operations described in 
the book. e author, however, is sure that he could not 
have written it, because he could not, and there is an end on’t. 
There is much in it which “ could never have entered the mind of 
a trained officer” (smoke the military pedant, as Peterborough 
would have said), and then, too, “ there is frequent mention of 
Irish persons (and especially Irish priests),” together “ with 
impiety and indecency.” Peterborough, says Colonel Parnell, 
wrote the Memoirs himself. They were a part of his Atheism 
and foul living. It will be seen that the Colonel is hardl 
sufficiently endowed with the critical faculty to say the last w 
on Peterborough’s Life or Carleton’s Memoirs. Of his general 
knowledge two specimens will be enough. He thinks that England 
retained possession of Minorca till she had acquired Malta. The 
second is from the history of his own profession. He says that 
Galway introduced a novelty by mixing infantry with cavalry on 
his wings at Almanza. It had been the habitual practice of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and was done by the Marquis of Pescara at 
Pavia, who again learned the trick from his master Gonsalvo de 
Cordova. "Tis indeed delightful to find mistakes of this kind in a 


book professing to be based on original MSS. and to contain much 
which had never been published. Nothing so distinctly marks 
the State Paper historian as his ignorance of what is in print. 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


the delegates of the begin to issue 
elementary mathematical works, we may hope for some 
useful books in that department. A Text-Book of Algebra, by 
W. Steadman Aldis, of University College, New Zealand, is a 
well-written and comprehensive treatise, much less ambitious in 
its aim and scope than Professor Crystal's Algebra, which we 
noticed some time ago, but more suitable perhaps for some in- 
structors and instructed. On points of theory, such as that exten- 
sion of the meaning of symbols which raises algebra from the pro- 
saic level of arithmetic, Mr. Aldis writes clearly and convincingly. 
Even in his second chapter (there are thirty in all) he intro- 
duces and fully illustrates that notion of transference or motion 
which is the basis of the science of “Quaternions,” though 
carefully avoiding the use of so hard a word. We note his use 
of the term “scalar,” also, and think it should in many appli- 
cations supersede the awkward distinction of lengths as rational 
and irrational, or “incommensurable.” Is the diagonal of a square 
not as rational as the side of it? The numbers representing 
both lines are scalar quantities. In this connexion we note that 
“ surds ” and “ impossible quantities” are instructively treated, the 
latter under the much more presentable name of “ operational 
quantities” or non-scalars, a term which at once recommends 
itself to the reader who is really desirous of interpreting. The 
treatment of factors now admits of interesting developments corre- 
sponding to the extension of meaning given to certain symbols. 
As a further application we find in Chapter XV. a short and 
simple solution of the general cubic equation. ‘There are other 
interesting and suggestive .g. the chapters on the theory 
of numbers and probabilities, the generalization of the binomial 
expansion, and an excellent introduction of beginners to deter- 
minants, which Mr, Aldis utilizes for the solution of simultaneous 
equations, 

Mr. Roberts’s Treatise on the Integral Calculus (Dublin: 
Hodges & Co.) seems mainly characterized by its treatment of the 
functions which Legendre called elliptic. The opening chapters, 
it is true, set forth clearly the different methods of integration, 
with abundance of examples and exercises; but why is it that in 
introducing such a subject in elementary books our authors all 
begin from the modern standpoint ? In ee any abstruse 
subject we believe the historic mode to be the best for inducing the 
student to think for himself; since the successive stages of develop- 
ment of the science naturally arouse hissympathy. In this speci 
case there is no branch of mathematical ing more full of inte- 


? 

Leibnitz, and Newton, as well as with Euler, 
famous names, must surely be full of human interest if duly set 
forth. We note in Mr, Roberts's work some skilful applications 
of the calculus to plane curves, and notices of the leading theorems 
relating to areas and rectification. The numerous sets of examples 

an Elementary Treatise on Kinemathe nd 

an reatise on Kii and ics (Mac- 
millan & Oo,), by Professor Macgregor, of Dalhousie College, 
Canada, we have the most recent able attempt to improve the 
study of motion and matter, otherwise included by some autho- 
rities under the term “ Mechanics,” and by others under “ Natural 


Philosophy.” The present work ranges over the whole field of 


| 
rest integration, great names 
with the problem of summing up an infinite series of —- 
small quantities. A mere sketch of the subject as connected wii 
he ancien (Canmater with (Galilean 
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abstract Dynamics, the first half discussing the mathematical 
treatment of motion, or what is sometimes termed Kinematics, 
and the rest occupied with amics, or that branch of physical 
science which investigates and explains the action of force. It 
seems somewhat forced, to some readers, to postpone Statics, 
with all its gear of levers and screws, tension and friction, 
moments and reactions, till long after the study of velocity and 
acceleration, the pendulum and harmonic motion. Such, however, 
is the new od, and our author defends it, “ not only 
it is more logical, but also because it has been found to be the 
better from an educational point of view.” We doubt not that 
Professor Macgregor will own Professor Tait as his oe 
In another particular he agrees closely with the I- 
burgh professor—namely, an intense antipathy to the term centri- 
fugal force—and shows in a long note that the use of it has led 
to t confusion. We suspect, however, that the phrase will 
hold the field, all special pleading notwithstanding. Professor 
Macgregor has moditied the definitions of velocity, acceleration, 
&c., “on account [he tells us] of the adoption of the distinction 
between velocity and speed.” Under Kinematics there is some 
well-written matter under the heads “ Rotation,” “ Motion of 
Rigid Systems,” and “Strains.” Under amics we might also 
mention the chapters headed “ Dynamics of a Particle,” “ Dynamics 
of Rigid Bodies,” and “ Elastic Solids and Fluids.” 

One of the “ Students’ Aids Series” (Bailliére, Tindall, & Cox) 
is Mr. Heppel’s Conic Sections, with Solutions of Questions §c. 
It is evidently written by one skilled in mathematical work ; and, 
in fact, some of the demonstrations are too compressed or concise 
for beginners. The arrangement is good, with some excellent 
specimens of solution of questions, and the book should prove 
useful to B.A. candidates of the London University, for whom it 
is principally intended. In Chapter III., where the curves are 
treated as sections of an actual cone, his proofs are perhaps too 
algebraic ; in any case, why is the parabola neglected in the first 
section of that chapter, and again (unless by implication) in 
section 47? In the appendix there is a ae which many 
students will appreciate, as it consists of solutions of all the 
London B.A. papers from 1882 to 1886. Mr. Heppel occupies six 

with hints to students, some of which seem valuable—for 
example, that relating to the actual tracing of conics. Correct 
drawing of the higher curves is often left to hazard, and beginners 
thus deprived of an important aid to the study. 

Mr. Bourne’s Solutions to Problems in Plane Codrdinate Geo- 
metry (Macmillan & Co.) will prove useful, we imagine, to many 
teachers and self-instructors. We have carefully examined the 
problems relating to the ellipse, parabola, and hyperbola, and can 
pronounce them, as a whole, models both for brevity and clear- 
ness, Mr. Bourne has taken such pleasure in his work of solving 
more than half a thousand problems, which is our estimate of the 
number in the original work, that in many instances he gives two 
independent solutions, and thus illustrates different modes of 
difficulty, as all skilled masters do, Rarely, indeed, 
can one find an opportunity of suggesting any change in his treat- 
ment of a problem. In Chapter X., Problem 24, however, the 
ellipse might have been referred to a different pair of conjugate 
axes—namely, where one passes through the point of contact—and 
a shorter solution obtained. In 25 also the work is simplified by 

ing use of the excentric angle; and 26 by using a simple 


result of the theory of equations—one of those indicated in Mr, 


Bourne’s introduction to his work. A good aliter to his proof 
(7 of Chapter XL.) that an ellipse and hyperbola, when confocal, 
cut each other at right angles, would be its deduction, without 
construction, from the general theorem that a tangent to a conic 
is equally inclined to the focal radii. Positively the only fault we 
can detect in Mr. Bourne’s book is that his introduction seems 
quite unnecessary, though so short. 

First Steps in Geometry (Longmans & Co.) is written by Mr. 
Proctor to assist students in finding solutions of problems ; but we 
doubt its utility in that direction. It seems too unsystematic for 
the practical ends of teaching, being mainly a sort of popular 
sketch of what is done in studying geometry and the various 
ways of doing it—such as the devices that the student gradually 
becomes familiar with in every regular course. Some of the 
notes and criticisms on Euclid may prove s tive to beginners, 
though much of the matter written in the second book will 
naturally occur to them at a second or third reading of the text. 
With some clever remarks here and there we find much that is 
slipshod, if not trivial, which may be explained by the fact 
mentioned in the preface, that the book consists of rs written 
for the magazine called Knowledge. Another work of Mr, Proctor’s 
which we have received had the same origin — Lessons 
in the Differential Calculus (Longmans & Co.) It is one of 
the many attempts to define differential coefficient in a semi- 
popular way, and, like most of them, serves to show how a man’s 
performances often come far short of his promises and sometimes 
of his intentions. Thus, Lesson III. is headed “ Illustrations of 
the Use of the Calculus,” and when we turn to see how Mr. 

n applies this great engine, we find only two little problems, 
neither of which requires anything of the sort. The first is a 
ater about a straight line. In this there is nothing wanted 

ond the fifth proposition of Euclid’s Book II. to do easily in two 
lines, or three, what Mr. Proctor occupies a printed with, 
Need one have a telescope fetched, tripod and all, to look at the 
clock on & chimney-piece ? The second problem, or “ illustration,” 
is equally simple ‘and equally undeserving of having so an 
engine set in motion ; in fact, it is easily to on the 


same ition of Euclid when a rectangle is interpreted algebrai- 
cally, ball ain thus be done more quickly than br Mr. Proctor’s 
mode, We think the geometrical illustrations of Chapter XI. 
should have come much sooner if the beginner is meant to acquire 
any clear notion of the subject under one im t aspect at least. 
Integral”; bat om looking up the chaptar found not 

“ Elliptic In ; but on ing up the found not & 
word them, as ordinarily but only a 
about finding the area of an ellipse by integration. Must we 
conclude that the author did not know what the phrase meant, 
especially since he a ig in his preface, with reference to the 
present elementary work, “ At Cambridge I took up for my degree 
rather Jess of the Differential Calculus than is nted here ” ? 

The Arithmetic for Children, by A. E. A. Mair (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.), appears to be due to-some enthusiasm, 
combined with inexperience. The instructions to teachers are so 
multiplied, and in some cases almost hysterical, that the child’s 
progress seems practically forgotten. One command, in bold 
type, is to “teach thoroughly the component parts of every figure 
up to 10”; and, again, we find on p. 17 that “ the two halves of 

Jigure to be added” must be perfectly known by the child 
undergoing this Procrustean process. To increase the mystery of 
those “ figures,” we are told that the above is “ taught —— 
word of mouth,” and the multiplication table will occupy about 
eight weeks in learning. If such knowledge is a fine thing, well 
do we find on the title-page the motto drdua gue pulchra put 
by the publishers—perhaps a translation of the ancient line ¢v . 
pupios Ta Kaha yiyverar 

r. Layng’s edition of Euclid, Book II., with Notes, Examples, 
and Exercises (Blackie & Son), is carefully and skilfully prepared, 
and so arrranged that each proposition opens a fresh page. The 
demonstrations are neatly and concisely put, with a line for each 
step of the argument, and we detect no violence done to the text, 
There are, however, spots on the sun; and we may ask the author 
why, after forbidding the use of algebraic symbols to students, he 
is tempted to use plus and minus, Personally we find the former 
of these indispensable in all geometric work, but rather object to 
the latter. From its excellent arrangement and the beauty of the 
type and diagrams we should think that Mr. Layng’s Euclid when 
completed will become a favourite with many teachers, 

r. Hamblin Smith’s Elementary Hydrostatics (Rivingtons) 
seems a successful —— to explain the mathematical theory of 
the science more clearly than has been done in the previous 
elementary works, besides giving some of the more obvious 
applications. The book is well adapted for teaching p 
with abundance of suitable examples and exercises and care- 
fully drawn diagrams. In discussing the few principles on 
which the science of the equilibrium of fluids is based, we find 
it strange not to be told of “ Pascal’s Law,” which some writers. 
termed guaqueversus, and “ Boyle or Mariotte’s Law.” A serious 
omission under the properties of air is that of the application 
of the barometer to dnd the height of a place; the exact deter- 
mination should be indicated with derivation of the formule 
used, and some actual results. We also note an omission under 
the head of specific gravity, and another under thermometer, 
where an equation should given to show im one statement 
the relation between the three or four scales at present in use. 
Some purists in scientific terminology would condemn Mr. Smith’s 
retention of the word suction, when discussing pumps, but it is no- 
doubt convenient, if not accurate, like the term centrifugal force, 
and must long be retained technically. 

Mr, Brabant’s Elements of Plane and Solid Mensuration 
(Rivingtons) seems designed to improve on the treatment which 
this important subject has hitherto received. He employs geo- 
metry and trigonometry as well as arithmetic, and can thus con- 
struct a more comprehensive system of rules and formule. We 
observe some omissions, such as the mode of applying logarithms, 
since they are in many of the problems set, and further 
practical details of measuring heights and fields, When it is re-~ 
marked that the surface of a sphere is two-thirds that of the cir- 
eumscribing cylinder, it should be first noted that it is equal to 
the curved surface of the cylinder; further, that the volume of the 
sphere is also two-thirds that of the cylinder; and, lastly, that a 
cone, sphere, and cylinder of the same height and base have their 
volumes as the numbers 1, 2,3. The book evinces good, accurate 
workmanship throughout, and is illustrated with neatly-drawn 


woodcuts, 

Mr. Crowther's Elementary Text-Book of Projectional Solid 
Geometry (John Heywood) consists vainly ot about a hundred 
problems and examples, with neat and accurate diagrams, in simple 
projection and its application to lines, angles, plane figures, and 
solids. It has a thoroughly bres wo tone, every paragraph being 
terse and to the point, and therefore strangely contrasts with the 
language and sentiment of the preface, which tells us that the 
“ domain of Solid Geometry demands the application of a faculty ”— 
namely, “the imagination or power of mental picturing, the 
value of the study arises exclusively from the exaltation of this 
attribute.” Now the work is intended, among others, for artisans 
and mechanical draughtsmen, as we are told on the title-page; and 
what, then, becomes of the “ exaltation of the attribute ” ? 
latter half of the book is a separate treatise on Plane Geometry 
and Graphic Arithmetic, and seems also well adapted for instruc- 
construction of angles of every size, figures of every shape, 
plane scales of every dimension or degree, lakh ( 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


CE has few more indefatigable rum of libraries 
and communicators to the public of the unpublished than 
M. Charles Henry (1, 2), and it must be said to his credit that he 
does this work in the best possible way. He is none of your book- 
makers who see in half a dozen unpublished letters the “ bones ” 
of a ew: | volume spun out with infinite matter that is very much 
published indeed. He gives his discoveries by themselves, or 
with now and then a modest introduction, and despatches them 
for the use of whomsoever it may concern. His two volumes 
(one extracted from the Transactions of a learned Society, and 
containing chiefly mathematical matter, the other more miscel- 
laneous) of as yet uncollected works of D’Alembert are not exactly 
light or engaging reading ; but, then, D’Alembert, though he was 
the son of one great wit and beauty and the, as it were, left- 
handed or Platonic husband of another great wit, who, if not a 
beauty, was passionate enough for half a dozen beauties, was not 
exactly a light or engaging person. He was, however, given to 
the production of “ extremely valooable thoughts” in the moderate 
phil manner on all sorts of subjects, and there are plenty of 
such here. The volumes, it need hardly be said, add, if anything 
could add, to one’s amusement at that astonishing dream which 
Diderot, his fantastic friend, chose to father on him. 

M. Jules Adeline, who is a practised artist and a worthy man 
of letters, has produced a very interesting and handsome volume 
. on Water-Colour Drawing (3). It is a purely practical and tech- 

nical treatise, and, as such, does not toad itself to detailed review 
in this particular place; but we may at least safely give it the 
praise of careful detail and of exceptionally excellent getting up. 

M. Xavier Marmier’s manner of dealing with folk-lore, travels, 

pular history, and other miscellaneous literary work is well 

own, and his Contes populaires (4) area good example of it. He 
does not seem to have given himself any trouble to secure any 
extraordinary accuracy, in the folklore sense, for his versions or 
attributions of stories to different nations, and his mode of telling 
them has neither the quaint, authentic manner of Grimm, nor the 
elaborate literary form of Musiius, nor the inimitable grace of 
Perrault ; but it is a good manner and worthy of an Academician. 

The comparatively recent period at which foreign travel has 
become an at all usual thing with Frenchmen still shows itself in 
the books of their globe-trotters. We are not, heavens knows! free 
ourselves from the traveller who gravely prints as the result of his 
private discoveries accounts of the way in which the beds of a 
sleeping car are made up, of the different shape of an American and 
an English locomotive, and of the exact distances from Wimbledon 
to Wombledon. But it is not done with quite that air of a 
Columbus or a Magellan which comes naturally to a Frenchman. 
M. de Biancour (5) is by no means a bad specimen of his class, 
though he is too fond of typographical means, such as italics and 
capitals, for expressing his sentiments. He is very anxious that 
more Frenchmen should go into North-American business, espe- 
cially mines. They have, indeed, gone further (to Panama), and 
will perhaps fare worse ; but still the pleasing name of “ Emma,” 
softly resounding in the memory, may perhaps make cautious Gauls 
hesitate before following M. de Biancour’s advice. 

We have before us two books of the philosophico-scientific 
kind—a treatise on the Will (6), which of course begins with 
Schopenhauer, and which, to tell the truth, does not seem to us 
to advance any further a question which the greatest thinkers of 
the world have not advanced one inch; and a translation of Herr 
Piderit’s book on Facial Expression (7). In turning over the latter 
we have been once more struck with the difficulty of getting 
together a sufficient body of acknowledged data on which to 
argue. For, in the first place, different persons express the actual 
emotions in a very different way; and, in the second, the emotion 
expressed by this or that arrangement of an actual, still more of a 

ictured, countenance by no means always seems the same to 
Different observers. 

M. Gabriel Ferry (8) has made a sufficiently interesting book, 
and by no means a scandalous one, about Balzac’s friendships (of 
both kinds) with women:—his sister, his wife, Mme, de Berny, 
Mme. de Castries, Mme. de Girardin, and not a few others. 
A good deal of it is, and must necessarily be, gossip or founded 
on gossip; but more is known about Balzac than about many 


men of letters, and there is no reason to doubt that, as M. Ferry 
bo his friendships and his loves freely in his 
nov 


Mme. de La Rochejaquelein’s, or rather Mme. de Lescure’ 
age account of the Vendean War (9) is well known, an 


has done well in preparing it as a reading-book. 

(1) Guvres et correspondance inédite de D’Alembert. Par C. Henry 
Paris: Perrin. 

(2) Correspondance de D’Alembert. Par C. Henry. Paris: Gauthier- 


(3) La peinture dVeau, Par Jules Adeline, Paris: Quantin. 
(4) Contes populaires. Par X. Marmier. Deuxitme série, Paris: 


(5) Quatre mille lieues aux Etats-Unis. Par F. de Biancour. Paris: 


- (6) La liberté et la volonté. Par O. K. Notovitch. Paris: Alcan. 
(7). La mimique et la physionomie. Par le Dr. Piderit. Paris: Alcan. 
(8) Balzac et ses amies. Par Gabriel Ferry. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


cQ The War in La Vendée. By Mme. de La Rochejaquelein. Edited by 


But he should not have fallen in with the practice of loading his 
notes with etymology. What earthly business has the informa- 
tion that “ genét” comes from “ genista” in a note on Mme. de 
La Rochejaquelein ? 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE two volumes of The Memoirs of Prince Adam snag ad 

London: Remington) are very well worth reading. e 
writer’s father, Prince Adam Casimir of that ilk, was one of the 
most distinguished men of his time—he lived for some time in the 
house of Lord Mansfield; he was the correspondent of Joseph II., 
and the protégé (in some sort) of Frederick the Great; he com- 
manded the Lithuanian Guard, and as the chief officer of the 
Corps of Cadets he had the honour of directing the beginnings of 
many famous men, among whom was Kosciuszko ; he would, it is 
said, have been King of Poland had not the Empress Catherine, 
for reasons of her own, supported the candidature of his handsome 
cousin, Poniatowski. He married the Countess Fleming, 
“ daughter of the celebrated Minister of Augustus II.,” and their 
eldest son was Prince Adam George, whose Memoitrs—published 
last year in French, with an introduction, &c., by M. de Mazade— 
are here presented to the English public, with notes and additions 
by M. Adam Gielgud, and a selection from the writer's corre- 
spondence and notes of conversation with Alexander I., Pitt, 
Fox, Brougham, Palmerston, Talleyrand, Bentham, and others of 
not less repute. He was born in 1770; in 1789 he visited London 
and Paris; in 1751 he went to St. Petersburg, where he resided 
during the last years of Catherine (of whose goings on 
with Zuboff he tells some quaint stories), all the reign of Paul, 
and a great part of that of Alexander I., whose Foreign Secretary 
he was, and with whom he went the Austerlitz campaign; he 
was for twenty bw: the Curator of Wilna University ; in 1830, 
when the Grand Duke Constantine was driven out of Poland, he 
was elected President of the National Government ; he fought in 
the ranks during the unhappy campaign of 1831; for many years 
he laboured in his country’s cause in all the Courts of Europe; at 
eighty-three he is found advising Napoleon III. as to the conduct 
of the Crimean War; when he died, in 1861, at Montfermeil, he 
wanted but nine years of his century, yet was his mind as active, 
his patriotism as ardent, his hope as inextinguishable as ever. He 
was not a t writer, but his lot was cast in strange and 
troubled surroundings, his experiences were many and varied, 
and he may be read with interest always, and often with 
instruction. 

Mr. Barrie’s Auld Licht Idylis (London: Hodder & Stoughton) 
has been read “by inchmeal” in the St. James's Gazette, and 
dedicated, as so many similar things have been, to the editor 
under whose guidance it appeared. It is good enough reading; 
at all events, it is good enough reading to those who have some 
acquaintance with Scotland, and any liking for and interest in 
the Scots character. To the general, it may be, Mr. Barrie’s 
sketch of Thrums—the stern and “ awfu’ dour-like kind o’” 
village in which the scene of his Zdylls is laid—will prove a 
trifle ——. The saying that it takes a surgical operation 
to get a joke into a Scotchman is not more true than that other to 
the effect that all the surgical operations in the art are insufficient 
to enable an Englishman to appreciate a certain sort of Scots 
humour. Englishmen of this type may as well leave Auld Licht 
Idyils alone; they will get nothing out of it but disappointment 
and a tendency to yawn. To such as are better provided the 
book may be commended with a certain warmth. They will find 
it, not merely readable, but amusing and suggestive in no mean 


d 

, For those whose delight is in tales of sport and adventure there 
is good entertainment, of a kind, in Mr. Crawford’s Reminiscences 
of Foreign Travel (London: Longmans). Mr. Crawford, well and 

avourably known as the author of Across the Pampas and the 
Andes, writes neatly, thinks clearly, is not afflicted with that 
excess of vain-gloriousness which has ruined so many travellers in 
the eyes of posterity, and has really a great deal to say of a 
great number of “foreign parts.” To analyse his work—which is 
a kind of scrapbook, an omnium gatherum of anecdote and ex- 

ience—is neither necessary nor desirable. “Sardinia,” “To 
Egypt in a Hurry,” “The Lake of the Thousand Islands,” 
“ Mustafa,” “ At Sea,” “ Intelligence of Animals,” “ Opposition to 
eninee “Beasts and Birds of Algeria ”—such are the titles of 
some of his chapters. To say that there are twenty-eight of them, 
and that, so far as we have seen, there is not one but is worth 
reading, is to say enough. 

“An electric impulse actuated Mah Shway in the course she 
should pursue; and, as quick as thought, she placed her arms 
around his neck, and, overcome with the emotions that were 
ee her heart, confidingly rested her head on his shoulder.” 
This pleasing picture occurs on the last but one of A 
Burmese Maid : a Tale of Pathos and Incident (laslee: Triibner), 
by the author of Reginald Vernon, a work with which we do profess 
ourselves completely unacquainted. Mah Shway has long loved 
the beautiful, the brave, the Anglo-Saxon Dick Alister; they 
are parted by fate and an early Burmese War; and the male of 
the aforesaid “ electric impulse” is, like herself, a Burmese and 
a brother, the unbought undefeated Bo Kwat to wit. There 


is all the “ pathos” and most of the “incident” in a nutshell. Of 


The Poisoned Chalice (London: Beer) we need only say that the 
author is Mr, W. Pryce Maunsell, 


Barrister-at-Law, B.A., and that 
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the only point about it which will interest the discernin pote 
e Fou 

(London: Ward, Lock, & Co.) of Mr. E. P. Roe— 
Meecribed somewhere about the volume as the “ Most ‘Popular 
of Living American Novelists ”—sells at a shilling; as American 
novels g0, it is well worth the money. Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
Marzio's Crucifix (London: Macmillan) appears in a new edition. 
Mrs. Riddell, in Idle Tales (London: Ward & Downey), is not 
the Mrs. Riddell of George Geith and those other admirable stories 
of the City which we know ; but she is good enough for all that, 
and may be read with pleasure for what she has still to give, as 
well as for auld lang syne. 

The Henry Irving Dream of Eugene Aram, by F. D. Niblett 
(London: Leadenhall Press), is printed in red ink on black paper, 
and illustrated in the same harmony with sketches intended for 
Mr. Irving in “ comic” positions. fe further description can 
possibly be required. 

We have also to acknowledge the aa of a new edition of 
Mr. Morley's Burke (London: Macmillan) in the “ English Men 
of Letters” series; a new edition of Thomson’s The City of 

Dreadful Night, and other Poems (London: Reeves & Turner), 
among hon some translations from Heine, which are scarce 
less depressing than the principal work ; a new edition of Rokeby 
(London: Rivingtons), with an introduction, notes, and a 

lossary by Mr. R. W. Taylor, editor—for this same series 
of “ English School Classics”—of The Lady of the Lake; 
of Money and Common Sense (London: ‘Senenk. a pamphlet 
of ambitious intent, by * Ant. Ct. Cutkoff”; of Mr. Balch’s 
Everyday Dictionary (London: Griffith), which contains 35,000 
words, and sells at two shillings; of a Handbook of the Royal 
Naval’ and Military Bazaar, 1888 (London: Woolmer), to be 
held some weeks hence in the Hétel Métropole; of the Com- 
plete Press Directory (London: Shelley) for the current year—an 
excellent piece of work; and of Sell’s tremendous Dictionary of 
the World's Press (London : Sell), revised and brought rnd to 
date. 

Mrs. Maxwell Scott writes to inform us that the Abbotsford 
Catalogue, noticed in the Saturday Review of April 7, can be 
obtained of Mr. Flynn, Abbotsford, at the price of one shilling. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMOVED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jonn Hart, 
33 SourHampton SrrReET, Strand, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,695, APRIL 21, 1888: 


The Emperor Frederick. 
Lord Dunraven and the House of Lords. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold. The Local Government Bill, 
High Jinks at York. The Birchless Schoolmaster. Ireland. 
Cat-Poisoners. About Boulangism. 

Mr. Bradlaugh’s Mare's-Nest. The Police Courts, 
Those Wicked Tories. Taylor v. Mills. 

Strangers in the House. 


A Torpedo School. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Nine Points. Last Term at Cambridge. 
Ignatius Shacon. French Plays. 

The State of Trade. Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust” at the Crystal Palace. 
Exhibitions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. 

Novels and Tales. The Sinclairs of England. 

A Book about Bees. English School Books. 

A Book about Beer. Novel and Stories. Churches and Tithes. 
Hillingdon Hall. The Spanish War of Succession. 
Mathematical Books. French Literature. 

New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM. —Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
FAUST To-night, at Eight. 


Mephistopheles, M: Margaret, Miss ELLEN TERRY. Messra. 
tlenne: ‘a, John Harbu: Archer, Carter; 


viland, Johnson. 
Misses Matthews, Golevidee, and Mrs. Chip; 
Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) 10 to 5. 
Seats can be booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 


COLOSSAL PICTURE of the GREAT 


N A FALLS, Original Effects, by Philippoteaux. Pleasant Lounge, 
Music, American Museum, Electric Light. Admiss.on, |-. 
IN No Fees. ‘Len to Eleven P.M. WEDNESDAY, ts. 6d. ‘Ten 
Is. Six to Eleven, Praised eutire Press, — YOKK 
STREET, Westminuer. St. James's Park Station. 


LONDON. 3,000 Visitors Daily. 
NETHERLAND WATERWAYS. — WATER-COLOUR 
KETCHES, by W. L. LI IE, R. 


Done on a Cruise in “ The Ladybird.” To - 
ROBT. DUNTHORNE’ 3 GALLERY, at the Sign of the “ “tembrandt Head,” 
in Vigo Street. Admission, including Log, 1 


GTUART EXHIBITION. —It is requested that all COMMUNI- 
CATIONS upon of this ny eg may be addressed to the 
SECRETARY. Stuart Exhibitions ew Gallery, Regent Sirect, W 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTY- 
FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the 
CONTINENTAL SCHOULS is NOW OPEN. Admission, 1 


THE AUTOTYPE ART GALLERY. 
mission free. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


On View from Ten to Six daily. 

The GREAT MASTERS. Reproduced in Autetyye Permanent Photography from 
the grand Works in the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, National 
Gallery, London, the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have —— Albums, easily looked over, and of great interest to 
lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, and they will not be 
solicited to make purchases, 

For further iculars send for eo Bs New w Pamphlet, forty = and four Illustrations, 
entitled" AUTUTYPE: al 1 Art.” Free per post to any address. 


Just published. 
IDYLLS of the NORFOLK BROADS. 
B.A., M.B. 12 Plates in Autogravure, in handsome P 


“Proofs on India paper (limited to 150 Copies) 
and all p 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, ies w.c, 


MISSION TO DEEP-SEA FISHERMEN. 


BRIDGE HOUSE, BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, E.C. 
THE 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Will be held at EXETER HALL, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 16. 


At 2.30 There will bea Recital on the Great Organ by Mr. CHURCHILL SIBLE, 
interspersed by Solo Singing. 

The Chair will be taken by pir 3 J fuus FERGUSSON, Bart., 
K, G.C.8.I1., E., Under-secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. About 300 tekane are expected on the Platform. 
Admission to the Afternoon Meeting wiil be by Tickets only. The 
prices being 10s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 1s., and 6d. 


The EVENING MEETING will be 

Under the Presidency of THOMAS GRAY, Esq. C.B., 
when there will be some new and beautifully painted Dissolving 
Views —lllustrations of Life in the Trawling y 
by personal eg of the ~ cme with Solo and Chorus 
Singing. Tickets, ls. and 6d. each. 


NORTH LONDON CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, 


—The FE aa el DINNER in AID of the FUNDS of 
ednesday, April 25, 1888, under the 


By P. H. Emerson, 


lio with descriptive letter- 
ll 
1 


At 3 


At 7 


Hampstead and London 
this Hospital will be Meld at the Hotel Métr> 
Presidency of the Right Hon. Lord KOBARTES. 


FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS. 


Henry Adams, W.F. Maleste, Esq. 

jonel A. M. Arthur. Eminence Cordinel 
Altred Beli, Esq. John Blundell Maple, Esq 
Rev. Sherrard B. Burnab: — Marten, Esq 
4 Duley, Esq., Peter May Eon. 

fred Essex, Esq Frederic ). Mocatta, Esq. 

"Esq. B, Eikin Mocatta, Esq. 
K. Farquharson, Es H. Murray, Esq. 
J. 8. Fletcher, Esq.. J.P. Bernard O'Connor, Esq., M.D. 
Sir W. Balthazar Forster, M.P., M.D., M 


P Es 
Alderman Sir Fowler, Bart.,M.P. Geo. Holt Powell, Esa. 
E. Steane Price, Esq. 


y. C. Galloway, & 
Snowdon Sard, Rev. Canon Purcell. 
R. Ruthven Pym, 


John Gerard, Esq., M.D. Francis 
J. T. Glazier, a orace Regnart, Esq. 
Sir Owen 


Rev, A. R. Godson, M.A 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, i Bart., M.P. Harry 8. Samuel, Esq, 


Rev. J, B. Gordon, M.A. T. Sydney Snelgrove, 
Hon. 8. A. Hanbury-Tracy, M.P. Basil Woodd Smith. D.L. 
John Hart, Esq. | Spalding, Esq 
rotessor Heaton J Rei 


1 W. Titmas, ath 
Francis Hoare, Esq. nm Von Higel. 
Samuel Hopkinson, F. R. Walters, Bsa. F.R.C.S. 
Sir John Kennaway, bbe, Esq. M 
Right Hon. Lord John Whaley, Esq. 
L..W. Lawson, John Whitcher, Esq., F.S.S 
job Forbes Winslow, Kea’. M.D., D.C.L. 
amin yon, or nsiow 
4 Lyon, Esgq., iD. William Wood, Esq. 


Any noblemen or gentlemen who wowing to act as Stewards, or to attend the Dinner, are 


invited to communicate with the 
Office, 216 Tottenham Court Road, W. LIONEL HILL, M.A., Secretary. 


DO NOT PINCH 


J IMITATIONS. 
L. K. LEON & CO. 


OPTICIANS, 167 PICCADILLY, W. T H E N OSE 


and purchase a pair of their Patent Self-Adjustable Eye-Glasses, fitted with cork nose- 
pieces, which can be worn by any one with comfort. The most difficult faces fitted. All our 
lenses are carefully adapted to the sight, and being made periscopic, of best axis cut pebbles, 


BEWARE OF 


are guaranteed to give perfect comfort. 
We have no Agents. 20,000 Sold at the Colonial Exhibition, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 21, 1888. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


B/EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, W 


CLASSES for PEORER EXAMINATIONS of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON and 
for GENERAL EDUCA 


Practical work in Sohegteehs¢ Chemical, and Physical Laboratories. 
EASTER TERM BEGAN HURSDAY, April 19. 


JBEDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES) ART SCHOOL. 
Visitor —E. LONG, R.A. 

Professor-F. SMALLFIELD, A.R.W.S. 

Assistant Teacher—Miss M. A. HEATH. 

Classes for Painting from the Draped Living Model, the Antique, &c. Classes also for 


B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Pee, Baker Street, W. 
SICS wilt will commence on April 21 a Course of Lectures on 
LIGHT and COLOUR, 
These Lectures have special reference to the requirements of Art Students. Particulars 


B, SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 
(TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire 


Highlands). 
= eopoL Anontrs of £50 a year wil! be offered for competition in July. 
pe IDE gives a epecial and systematic practical education fur BOYS entering 
upon 
LASSICAL SIDE 


Civil Service, Ar d othe AMINATIONS. 
‘ivil ‘ice, Army, and ot 

For particulars, prospectus, &c. , apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 


of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISIIOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 

Chairman of Council—The Attorney-General, Sir RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C., M.P. 
Vice-Chairman— Lieut. Sir HENRY DALY, K.C.B.,C.LE. 
Head-Master—Rev. ¥. LD. TEESDALE, M.A., New College, ' Oxon. 

Eight Assistant-Masters. Classic bs ont Modern Departments, Navy Classes. 
rs are received by the Head-Masiter, and by th 
French Master (in whose house French is exclusively Co Special aanaereents for 
Indian boys. The College stands in Twenty-one Acres, and enjoys all the advantages 
a Southern climate. Private Chapel, Gymnasium, Races and Fives Courts; 
Bathing and Boating.—For Prospectuses, apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, Heidelberg. 


the 


Principals. 

Dr. A. HOLZBERG, Ph.D., M.A., Heidelberg. 
A.B. CATTY, B.A., Christ’s Coll., Cantab. 
WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A., St. John’s, Oxon, 

tion for Army and all Exams. Conversation and Correspondence Classes in French 

and German. of7 acres. Swimming ; 
Mr. Lawre! don from April 7 to 27. Address—Oakley Lodge, Fulham, S.W. 
BERKS. 


BRA DSFIELD COLLEGE, 

FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARS ay annual value Ninety an and Ley uineas 
covering Tuition and Boarding ro FOUR WARDEN’S ENTRA TIONS, 
annual value Fifty guineas, and UR MINOR ENTRAN CE TIONS. 
Thirty guineas, will be offered by 

888. Candidates must be between Eleven one? on 1, 1888. Subjects of 
bation Divinity, Classics, Mathematics. estined for a Modern Side education may 
otier French instead of Greek, and are r only. 
wa te Papers for those over and under or further particulars apply to the 

ARDEN, 


LIFTON COLLEGE. CLASSIOAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

and NA’ TURAL ay SCHOLARSHIPS. NINE or more OPEN to COMPETI. 

TION s. Lay ty it 1888. Value from £25to £50 a year, which may be increased from a 

id to £90 a cases of scholars who require it.—Further particulars from the 
EAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ene INDIAN ENG IN EERING COLLEGE, 
The course of study is ed to fran ENGINEER or loyment in E Indi 
arrang fit an IN for em n ec, 
or the Colonies. About FIFTY STUDENTS will be mber 1898, 
Som ation the Secretary of State will offer A pointments Phe. Indian ‘Publie 
s Department and Two in the Indian T raph — For p 
sony to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


RADLEY COLLEGE—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (of the value, 
four of £50, one of £30, one of i Ly for four years, will be offered for com- 
petition by 6, 1888. Candidates must be under fourteen 


1888.—For further apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
on 


DDENSTONE COLLEGE, Uttoxeter.—Classical and Modern 


Sides. Terms, 34 Guineas. Head-Master's house, 48 Guineas. ad TERM begins 
May 2. For prospectus apply to Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master. 


CRYSTAL P: PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 
CTICAL ENGINEERING (1872). 
NEXT TERM on Monday, April 30. 
I, Mechanical Course. Division. III. The Colonial Section. 
Electrical Division. 


Prospectus in the Library, Crystal Palace. 
wr. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Educational Department. 


ESIMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Caxton Street, 8. W. 
The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES May 1. 

A SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP, value £40, is offered for competition. The E: — 7 
will be in Chemistry forpanic apa ' and — yy and Physics, ay will be held on April 23. 
September, Entrance alue £80 and £40, will be offered for competition. 

Students entering in the a onde (except those who have already obtained a scholarship) 
-are allowed to compete for the Entrance Exhibitions in the following September. 


FrEs.— £100 in one sum on entrance, or 100 Guineas in two ments, or £115 in five pay- | 
for D Physics, and and Practical Pharmacy . 


ments. No extras, except parts 
For Prospectus and particulars apply to 


H. B. DONKIN, M.B.Oxon., Dean. 


GUY S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
The SUMMER SESSION commences on Tuesday, May 
Medical and Surgical cases, Wardetor Obstetric, 
the Students preparing for the Examinations of the 
Hospital Practice being systematically employed for instruction 
1% Guine in Classics. Mathematics, 


Botan 
and Zoology. 


Students entering in M: eligible for the Open Scholarshi peted for in Se ber. 
Seventeen Seholarahipe it vBriscs, and Medals fe varying from £50 to £10 each, are are open com- 


The Hospital is i “sy ity to the Metropolit 
e | ne — District, South-Eastern, Brighton, 


F 
non and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. F, TayLor, Guy's Hospital, 


MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The office of 


HIGH MASTER will be ML wy g at the close of the Summer Term. 


must be sent to the © 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


comprises a service of | 75 be Convalescents at Swanley), 
Students may reside in the College within the eo slocpital walle, subject to the collegiate regu- 
a, ies Per eel or by letter, to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartho- 


A Handbook forwarded on application. 
ESSRS. BUSHNELL & ERSKINE, Graduates of Oxford 


bridge, isted by a Wrangler, prepare PUPILS for UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION and WouLWic cH ond SANDHURST: 


AS PRIVATE SECRETARY. — Englishman, Twenty- 


four. ds Has Sps ssia, — 
East. 5 and in ussian, Italian, n. Spenis 
aod Frene ress, Box 987, Hart's 


33 Southampton Strand, W.C. 


A GENTLEMAN, well known in the Literary world, with special 


Antiquarian tnouilodse and several years’ administrative Braberecind in a Government 


office, and as Secretary and Bursar an important school. would be glad to obtain an 

pointment as SECRETARY, TTB ARIAN, or CURATOR, or some similax position 
of res sibility for the whole or part YY his ‘time. Highest references.—Address, M.A., 
Preachers’ Li Library, North Street, Brighto: 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, W.C. — The 
COUNCIL earnestly ap; for DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
with a DEFICIT of OVER £6,000. Bankers; Messrs. Drummond, 


ee ARTHUR E. READE, Secretary. 


furnished, equipped, and decorated Room:. Eight Some Tennis Courts, 
Swimming Bath. ‘ate Bath. Descripti vet ve tariff ot Mauager 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1678. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,—Sold by all Stationers 


throughout the World. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southaupton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST ou DEPOSITS repayable on demand. x *— O per 
CENT. on CURKENT ACCOUNTS when n t dawn below £100. The Bank undertakes, 
free of charge, the Custody of Srenitios and Valuab.es ae Colle tion of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purc andsa:e o: Stocks. Shares, and Annuities, Let 
ofCredit and Circular Notes issued. THE BIKKBECK ALM ANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post free on application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


The oldest established Importers of 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


THE LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108 & 109 HIGH HOLBORN, W.O. 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, & CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
FAIR WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION SECURED. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained Fifteen Inter- 
national Awards as a Complexion Soap, It is specially suitable 
for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 

Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA 
PATTI. 


TONGA, the SPECIFIC for NEURALGIA. 


Has eltecti hich 
prescribed it." Medical Press. 


2s. od. 4s. 6d.,and Lis. Of all Chemists. 


Mr. C. B. HARNESS, Consulting Medical 
Electrician and Inventor of the world-famed Electropathic Belt, may be consulted 
daily free of charge, personally or by letter, at the ELECTROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT of the Medical Battery Company, Limited, 52 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. (corner of Rathbone Place). All 
in search of health should call to-day, if possible, or write at once, Thousands of 
testimonials. Note only address, as above. 


»,| [JIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
‘or Im omic Cookery. 
ite | TTEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
ever guaran NE by Jus e 
Lene COMPANYS EXTRACT MEAT. 
gine Snest Ment-Floveuring Stock, USE it for Soups, Made Dishes, Fish, Game, and 


COMPANY'S EXTRAOT of MEAT. 
TONIC in all cases of Weakness and ve Disorders, 
of MEAT. 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
Highly recommended as instead of alcoholic 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S 8 EXTRACT of MEAT. 
GENUINE ONLY with facsimile of JUSTUS VON LIEBIG’S SIGNATURE in 
ASK FOR UE INK across label. 


to the duties and emoluments will be 


mpanied by thirty printed copies of testimonials, 


LI£BIG COMPANY’S EXTRAOT of MEAT, 
With BLUE SIGNATURE, 486 
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